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My dear Cautley,—To you in your far land I 
dedicate this little book, in memory of the 
days when, towards the end of a long voyage, 
we Sailed along the coast of Spain. I hope 
that you will read it, and that you may, later, 
want to hear more about_Don. Quixote ; for 
in his history there are many stories that I 
have not tried to tell. 

You must not think that Don Quixote was 
merely a silly old man. He was avery noble 
gentleman, who tried with all his might to 
do what he believed to be his duty, and in no 
act of his life was there ever the stain of dis- 
honour or of meanness. 

And as to the things that he fancied he 
saw,—well, sometime when you go to Yan- 
cannia, you will see those whirling columns 
of dust that in the hot dry days of summer 
stalk like live things across the plain, and 
you may think that it does not need the 
brain of Don Quixote to imagine that they 
are cruel ogres.—Your affectionate Friend, 


JOHN LANG. 
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CHAPTER I 
HOW DON QUIXOTE WAS KNIGHTED 


Some three or four hundred years ago, there 
lived in sunny Spain an old gentleman named 
Quixada, who owned a house and a small 
property near a village in La Mancha. 

With him lived his niece, a housekeeper, 
and a man who looked after Quixada’s farm 
and his one old white horse, which, though 
its master imagined it to be an animal of 
great strength and beauty, was really as 
lean aS Quixada himself and as broken 
down as any old cab horse. 

Quixada had nothing in the world to do 
in the shape of work, and so his whole time 
was taken up in reading old books about 
knights and giants, and ladies shut up in 
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enchanted castles by wicked ogres. In time, 
so fond did he become of such tales that 
he passed his days, and even the best part 
of his nights, in reading them. His mind 
was so wholly taken up in this way that 
at last he came to believe that he himself 
lived in a land of giants and of ogres, 
and that it was his duty to ride forth on 
his noble steed, to the rescue of unhappy 
Princesses. 

In the lumber-room of Quixada’s house 
there had lain, ever since he was born, a 
rusty old suit of armour, which had belonged 
to his great-grandfather. This was now 
got out, and Quixada spent many days in 
polishing and putting it in order. 

Unfortunately, there was no more than 
half of the helmet to be found, and a knight 
cannot ride forth without a helmet. 

So Quixada made the other half of strong 
pasteboard ; and to prove that it was strong 
enough, when finished, he drew his sword 
and gave the helmet a great slash. Alas! 
a whole week’s work was ruined by that 
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one stroke; the pasteboard flew into pieces. 
This troubled Quixada sadly, but he set to 
work at once and made another helmet of 
pasteboard, lining it with thin sheets of iron, 
and it looked so well that, this time, he put 
it to no test with his sword. 

Now that his armour was complete, it 
occurred to him that he must give his horse 
a name—every knight’s horse should have 
a good natne—and after four days thought 
he decided that ‘Rozinante’ would best suit 
the animal. 

Then, for himself, after eight days of 
puzzling, he resolved that he should be 
called Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

There was but one thing more. Every 
knight of olden time had a lady, whom he 
called the Mistress of his Heart, whose 
glove he wore in his helmet ; and if anybody 
dared to deny that this lady was the most 
beautiful woman in the whole world, then 
the knight made him prove his words by 
fighting. 

So it was necessary that Don Quixote 
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should select some lady as the Mistress of 
his Heart. 

Near La Mancha there lived a stout 
country lass, for whom some years before 
Don Quixote had had a kind of liking. 
Who, therefore, could better take the place 
of Mistress of his Heart? To whom could 
he better send the defeated knights and 
ogres whom he was going out to fight? It 
was true that her name, Aldonza Lorenzo, 
did not sound like that of a Princess or lady 
of high birth; so he determined in future to 
call her Dulcinea del Toboso. No Princess 
could have a sweeter name! 

All being now ready, one morning Don 
Quixote got up before daylight, and without 
saying a word to anybody, put on his armour, 
took his sword, and spear, and shield, saddled 
‘Rozinante,’ and started on his search for 
adventures. 

But before he had gone very far, a dreadful 
thought struck him. He had not been 
knighted! Moreover, he had read in his 
books that until a knight had done some 
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great deed, he must wear white armour, 
and be without any device or coat-of-arms 
on his shield. What was to be done? He 
was so staggered by this thought that he 
almost felt that he must turn back. But 
then he remembered that he had read how 
adventurers were sometimes knighted by 
persons whom they happened to meet on 
the road. And as to his armour, why, he 
thought he might scour and polish that till 
nothing could be whiter. So he rode on, 
letting ‘Rozinante’ take which road he 
pleased, that being, he supposed, as good 
a way as any, of looking for adventures. 

All day he rode, to his sorrow with- 
out finding anything worth calling an ad- 
venture. 

At last as evening began to fall, and when 
he and his horse were both very weary, they 
came in sight of an inn, Don Quixote no 
sooner saw the inn than he fancied it to be 
a great castle, and he halted at some dis- 
tance from it, expecting that, as in days of 
old, a dwarf would certainly appear on the 
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battlements, and, by sounding a trumpet, 
give notice of the arrival of a knight. But 
no dwarf appeared, and as ‘Rozinante’ 
showed great haste to reach the stable, 
Don Quixote began to move towards the 
inn. 

At this moment it happened that a swine- 
herd in a field near at hand sounded his 
horn to bring his herd of pigs home to be 
fed. Don Quixote, imagining that this must 
be the dwarf at last giving notice of his 
coming, rode quickly up to the inn door, 
beside which it chanced that there stood 
two very impudent young women, whom 
the Knight imagined to be two beautiful 
ladies taking the air at the castle gate. 

Astonished at the sight of so strange a 
figure, and a little frightened, the girls 
turned to run away. But Don Quixote 
stopped them. 

‘I beseech ye, ladies, do not fly,’ he said. 
‘I will harm no one, least of all maidens of 
rank so high as yours.’ 

And much more he said, whereat the 
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young women laughed so loud and so long 
that Don Quixote became very angry, and 
there is no Saying what he might not have 
done had not the innkeeper at that moment 
come out. This innkeeper was very fat and 
good-natured, and anxious not to offend 
anybody, but even he could hardly help 
laughing when he saw Don Quixote. How- 
ever, he very civilly asked the Knight to 
dismount, and offered him everything that 
the inn could provide. 

Don Quixote being by this time both tired 
and hungry, with some difficulty got off his 
horse and handed it to the innkeeper (to 
whom he spoke as governor of the castle), 
asking him to take the greatest care of 
‘Rozinante,’ for in the whole world there 
was no better steed. 

When the landlord returned from the 
stable, he found Don Quixote in a room, 
where, with the help of the two young women, 
he was trying to get rid of his armour. 
His back and breastplates had been taken 
off, but by no means could his helmet be 
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removed without cutting the green ribbons 
with which he had tied it on, and this the 
Knight would not allow. 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
keep his helmet on all night, and to eat and 
drink in it, which was more than he could 
do without help. However, one of the young 
women fed him, and the innkeeper having 
made a kind of funnel, through it poured 
the wine into his mouth, and Don Quixote 
ate his supper in great peace of mind. 

There was but one thing that still vexed 
him. He had not yet been knighted. 

On this subject he thought long and 
deeply, and at last he asked the innkeeper 
to come with him to the stable. Having 
shut the door, Don Quixote threw himself 
at the landlord’s feet, saying, ‘I will never 
rise from this place, most valorous Knight, 
until you grant me a boon.’ 

The innkeeper was amazed, but as he 
could not by any means make Don Quixote 
rise, he promised to do whatever was 
asked. 
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‘Then, noble sir,’ said Don Quixote, ‘the 
boon which I crave is that to-morrow you 
will be pleased to grant me the honour of 
knighthood.’ 

The landlord, when he heard such talk, 
thought that the wisest thing he could do 
was to humour his guest, and he readily 
promised. Thereupon Don Quixote very 
happily rose to his feet, and after some 
further talk he said to the innkeeper that 
this night he would ‘watch his armour’ 
in the chapel of the castle, it being the 
duty of any one on whom the honour of 
knighthood was to be conferred, to stand 
on his feet in the chapel, praying, until the 
morning. The innkeeper, thinking that 
great sport might come of this, encouraged 
Don Quixote, but as his own chapel had 
lately—so he said—been pulled down in 
order that a better might be built, he advised 
Don Quixote to watch that night in the 
courtyard. This was ‘lawful in a case where 
a chapel was not at hand. And in the morn- 
ing,’ he said, ‘I will knight you.’ 

B 
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‘Have you any money?’ then asked the 
innkeeper. 

‘Not a penny,’ said Don Quixote, ‘for I 
never yet read of any knight who carried 
money with him.’ 

‘You are greatly mistaken,’ answered the 
innkeeper. ‘Most knights had squires, who 
carried their money and clean shirts and 
other things. But when a knight had no 
squire, he always carried his money and his 
shirts, and salve for his wounds, in a little 
bag behind his saddle. I must therefore 
advise you never in future to go anywhere 
without money.’ 

Don Quixote promised to remember this. 
Then taking his armour, he went into the 
inn yard and laid it in a horse-trough. 

Backwards and forwards, spear in hand, 
he marched in the moonlight, very solemnly 
keeping his eyes on his armour, whilst the 
innkeepers other guests, laughing, looked 
on from a distance. 

Now it happened that a carrier who lodged 
at the inn came into the yard to water his 
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mules, and this he could not do whilst the 
armour lay in the horse-trough. As Don 
Quixote saw the man come up, ‘Take heed, 
rash Knight,’ he cried. ‘Defile not by a 
touch the armour of the most brave knight- 
errant that ever wore a sword.’ 

But the mule-driver took no notice of Don 
Quixote. He picked up the armour and 
threw it away. 

Don Quixote no sooner saw this than, 
raising his eyes to Heaven, and calling on 
his Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, he lifted up 
his spear with both hands and gave the 
mule-driver such a whack over the head 
that the man fell down senseless. Then, 
picking up his armour and putting it back 
in the horse-trough, he went on with his 
march, taking no further notice of the poor 
mule-driver, 

Soon up came another carrier who also 
wanted to water his mules. 

Not a word did Don Quixote say this 
time, but he lifted up his spear and smote 
so heavily that he broke the man’s head in 
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three or four places. The poor wretch made 
such an outcry that all the people in the inn 
came running, and the friends of the two 
cafriers began to pelt Don Quixote with 
stones. But drawing his sword, and holding 
his shield in front of him, he defied them all, 
crying, ‘Come on, base knaves! Draw 
nearer if you dare.’ 

The landlord now came hurrying up and 
stopped the stone-throwing; then, having 
calmed Don Quixote, he said that there was 
no need for him to watch his armour any 
longer ; to finish the ceremony it would now 
be enough if he were touched on the neck 
and shoulders with a sword. Don Quixote 
was quite satisfied, and prayed the inn- 
keeper to get the business over as quickly 
as possible, ‘for,’ said he, ‘if I were but 
knighted, and should see myself attacked, 
I believe that I should not leave a man alive 
in this castle.’ 

The innkeeper, a good deal alarmed at this, 
and anxious to get rid of him, hurried off and 
got the book in which he kept his accounts, 
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which he pretended was a kind of book of 
prayer. Having also brought the two young 
women, and a boy to hold a candle, he 
ordered Don Quixote to kneel. Then 
muttering from his book, as if he were 
reading, he finished by giving Don Quixote 
a good blow on the neck, and a slap on the 
back, with the flat of a sword. After this, 
one of the young women belted the sword 
round the newly-made knight’s waist, whilst 
the other buckled on his spurs, and having 
at once saddled ‘Rozinante,’ Don Quixote 
was ready to set out. 

The innkeeper was only too glad to see 
him go, even without paying for his supper. 


CHAPTER II ' 


HOW DON QUIXOTE RESCUED ANDRES; 
AND HOW HE RETURNED HOME 


As he rode along in the early morning light, 
Don Quixote began to think that it would 
be well that he should return home for a 
little, there to lay in a stock of money and 
of clean shirts, and he turned his willing 
horse’s head in the direction of his village. 

But ere he had gone far on his way, 
coming from a thicket he fancied that he 
heard cries of distress. 

‘Certainly these are the moans of some 
poor creature in want of help,’ thought Don 
Quixote. ‘I thank Heaven for so soon giving 
me the chance to perform my duty as a 
knight.’ 
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And he rode quickly towards the sounds. 
No sooner had he reached the wood than 
he saw a horse tied to a tree, and bound to 
another was a lad of fifteen, all naked above 
the waist. By his side stood a countryman 
beating him with a strap, and with eyery 
blow calling out, ‘I’ll teach you to keep 
your eyes open, you young scamp. I'll 
teach you to keep your mouth shut.’ 

The boy howled with pain. Quickly Don 
Quixote rode up to the man. 

‘Sir Knight,’ said he angrily, ‘I would 
have thee to know that it is an unworthy act 
to strike one who cannot defend himself. 
Mount thy steed, therefore, take thy spear, 
and I will teach thee that thou art a 
coward.’ 

The countryman gave himself up for lost, 
and he gasped out very humbly that the boy 
was his servant, through whose carelessness 
many of the sheep that he should have 
watched had been lost, and that therefore he 
was giving him a sound beating. ‘And,’ 
said he, ‘because I beat him for his care- 
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lessness, he says I do it to cheat him 
out of his wages.’ 

‘What!’ shouted Don Quixote, ‘do you 
dare to lie to me? By the sun above us, I 
have a mind to run you through with my 
spear. Pay the boy this instant, and let 
him go free. What does he owe you, 
boy ?’ 

The boy said that the man owed him nine 
months’ wages. 

‘Pay at once, you scoundrel, unless you 
want to be killed,’ roared Don Quixote. 

The poor man, trembling with fear, said 
that there was a mistake; he did not owe 
nearly so much, and besides, he had no 
money with him. But if Andres would go 
home with him he would pay every penny. 

‘Go home with him!’ cried the boy. ‘I 
know a trick worth two of that. No sooner 
will he have me home than he’ll take the 
skin off me. No, no, not I!’ 

‘He will not dare to touch you,’ said the 
Knight. ‘I command him, and that is 
enough. If he swears by his order of knight- 
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hood to do this thing, I will let him go, and 
he will pay you your wages.’ 

‘Of course I will, said the man. ‘Come 
along with me, Andres, and I swear I'll give 
you all I owe.’ 

“Remember, then, what you have promised, 
for [am Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
righter of wrongs, and it is at your peril to 
disobey me.’ 

So saying, Don Quixote clapped spurs 
to his horse, and galloped off through the 
trees. 

The countryman watched till the Knight 
was out of sight. Then, turning, he said, 
‘Come, my lad, and I’ll pay thee what I 
owe, and more.’ 

‘Ay,’ answered the boy, ‘see that you do, 
for if you do not, that brave man will come 
back and make you.’ 

‘I dare swear that,’ said the man. ‘And 
just to show how much I love you, I am 
going to increase the debt, so that I may 
pay you more. Come here!’ 

And with that he caught the boy by the 
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arm, tied him again to the tree, and belted 
him till his arm was tired. 

‘Now go,’ he said, ‘and tell your righter 
of wrongs. I wish I had flayed you alive, 
you young whelp.’ 

And so ended Don Quixote’s first attempt 
to right wrongs. 

As the Knight cantered along, very well 
pleased with himself, about two miles from 
where he had freed the boy he saw riding 
towards him six men, each shading himself 
under a large umbrella. With them were 
four mounted servants, and three on foot. 

No sooner did Don Quixote see this party 
than it struck him that here was the chance 
for which, above all others, he had been 
longing. 

Posting himself in the middle of the road, 
he waited till the men were at no great 
distance. Then, ‘Halt!’ shouted he. ‘Let 
all know that no man shall pass further till 
he owns that in the whole world there is 
no damsel more beautiful than the peerless 
Dulcinea del Toboso.’ 
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‘But,’ said the men (who were merchants 
of Toledo, on their way to buy silks), ‘we 
do not know the lady. We have never seen 
her. How then can we say that she is 
beautiful ?’ 

‘What!’ roared Don Quixote in a terrible 
rage, ‘not know the beauteous Lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso! That only makes matters 
worse. Do you dare to argue?’ 

And with that he couched his spear, drove 
his spurs into ‘ Rozinante,’ and rode furiously 
at the nearest merchant. 

What he would have done it is not possible 
to say. But as he galloped, it chanced that 
‘Rozinante’ stumbled and fell heavily, rolling 
Don Quixote over and over. There the 
Knight lay helpless, the weight of his armour 
preventing him from rising to his feet. But 
as he lay, he continued to cry out at the 
top of his voice, ‘Stop, you rascals! Do not 
fly. It is my horse's fault that I lie here, you 
cowards !’ 

One of the grooms, hearing his master 
called a rascal and a coward, thereupon ran 
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up and snatched away Don Quixote’s spear, 
which he broke in pieces. Then with each 
piece he belaboured the poor Knight till the 
broken lance flew into splinters. The mer- 
chants then rode away, leaving Don Quixote 
lying where he fell, still shouting threats, 
but quite unable to rise. 

There he was found by a man who knew 
him well, and who with great difficulty 
mounted him on his donkey and took him 
home. When at last they reached Don 
Quixote’s house, the poor Knight was put 
to bed, where he lay for many days, raving, 
and very ill. 

During this time the Curate of the village 
and the Barber came and burned nearly all 
the books which Don Quixote had so loved. 

‘For,’ said they, ‘it is by reading these 
books that the poor gentleman has lost his 
mind, and if he reads them again he will 
never get better.’ 

So a bonfire was made of the books, and 
the door of Don Quixote’s study was bricked 
up. 
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When the Knight was again able to go 
about, he made at once for his study and his 
beloved books. Up and down the house he 
searched without saying a word, and often 
he would stand where the door of the study 
used to be, feeling with his hands and gaz- 
ing about. At last he asked his house- 
keeper to show him the study. 

‘Study!’ cried the woman, ‘what study ? 
There is no study in this house now, nor any 
books.’ 

‘No,’ said his niece. ‘When you were 
away, a famous enchanter came along, 
mounted on a dragon, and he went into 
your study. What he did there we know 
not. But after a time he flew out of the 
roof, leaving the house full of smoke, and 
ever since then we have not been able to 
find either books or study.’ 

‘Hah!’ said Don Quixote. ‘That must 
have been Freston. He is a famous en- 
chanter, and my bitter enemy. But when 
Iam again well I shall get the better of 
him,’ 


CHAPTER III 


HOW DON QUIXOTE AND SANCH O PANZA 

STARTED ON THEIR SEARCH FOR ADVEN- 

TURES: AND HOW DON QUIXOTE FOUGHT 
WITH THE WINDMILLS 


For some weeks the poor Knight stayed 
very quietly at home. But he had not for- 
gotten the things for which he had come 
back to his village. 

There was a farm labourer who lived near 
by, a fat, good-natured, simple man. To 
him Don Quixote talked long and often, 
and made many promises; amongst others 
that if he would but come with him as squire, 
he should be made governor of any island 
which the Knight might happen to conquer 
during his search after adventures. 


This seemed so grand a thing to the 
22 
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man (whose name was Sancho Panza), that 
he willingly promised to come. 

Having got together some money, and 
having made other preparations, Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza one dark night stole out 
of the village without a word to any one, and 
began their adventures. 

Don Quixote rode ‘ Rozinante’; Sancho 
Panza was mounted on an ass. That his 
squire should ride an ass at first troubled 
the knight not a little, for in none of his 
books could he remember to have read of 
any squire being so mounted. However, 
he gave Sancho leave to bring the ass, 
thinking that in no great time a better 
mount would surely be found for him. 

As they rode along in the cool of the 
morning, Sancho Panza spoke to his master 
about their journey, and asked him to be 
sure not to forget his promise about the 
governorship of the island. 

‘It may even happen,’ answered Don 
Quixote, ‘that I may by some strange 
chance conquer a kingdom. And then 
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presently, I may be able to crown thee 
King.’ 

‘Why,’ said Sancho, ‘if by some such 
miracle as your worship speaks of, I am 
made a King, then would my wife be 
Queen ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘who 
can doubt it 2’ 

‘I doubt it,’ replied Sancho, ‘for I think 
if it should rain kingdoms upon the face of 
the earth, not one of them would sit well 
on my wife’s head. For I must tell you, 
Sir, she’s not worth two brass jacks to 
make a Queen of. No, no! countess will 
be quite good enough: that’s as much as 
she could well manage.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Don Quixote, ‘leave the matter 
in the hands of Providence, and be not 
tempted by anything less than the title of 
Viceroy.’ 

Thus talking, they came over the brow of 
a hill, and looking down on the plain below, 
Don Quixote saw there thirty or forty wind- 
mills. 
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‘Ha!’ cried he. ‘Fortune directs our 
affairs better than we ourselves could do. 
Look yonder, friend Sancho, there are at 
least thirty outrageous giants whom I must 
now fight.’ 

‘Giants!’ gasped Sancho Panza, ‘what 
giants 2’ 

*Those whom you see over there with 
their long arms,’ answered Don Quixote. 
‘Some of that horrible race, I have heard, 
have arms near two leagues in length.’ 

‘But, sir,’ said Sancho, ‘these are no 
giants. They are only windmills, and the 
things you think are arms are but their 
sails, whereby the wind drives them.’ 

‘That is but a sign,’ answered Don 
Quixote, ‘whereby one may see how little 
you know of adventures. I tell you they 
are giants: and I shall fight against them 
all. If you are afraid, go aside and say 
your prayers.’ 

So Saying, and without paying any heed 
to the bawlings of Sancho Panza, he put 
spurs to his horse and galloped furiously 
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at the windmills, shouting aloud, ‘Stand, 
cowards! stand your ground, and fly not 
from a single Knight.’ 

Just at this moment the wind happened 
to rise, causing the arms of the windmills to 
move. 

‘Base scoundrels!’ roared the Knight, 
‘though you wave as many arms as the 
giant Briareus, you shall pay for your 
pride.’ 

And with couched lance, and covering 
himself with his shield, he rushed ‘ Rozinante’ 
at top speed on the nearest windmill. 
Round whirled the sails, and as Don 
Quixote’s lance pierced one of them, horse 
and man were sent rolling on the ground. 
There Sancho Panza came to help his sorely 
bruised master. 

‘Mercy o’ me!’ cried Sancho, ‘did not 
I tell you they were windmills >?’ 

‘Peace, friend Sancho,’ answered Don 
Quixote. ‘It is the fortune of war. I know 
very well it is that accursed wizard Freston, 
the enemy who took from me my study and 
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my books, who has changed these giants 
into windmills to take from me the honour 
of the victory. But in the end I shall yet 
surely get the better of him.’ 

‘Amen! say I,’ quoth Sancho: and heav- 
ing the poor Knight on to his legs, once 
more he got him seated on ‘ Rozinante.’ 

As they now rode along, it was a great 
sorrow to Don Quixote that his spear had 
been broken to pieces in this battle with the 
windmill. 

‘I have read,’ said he to Sancho, ‘that a 
certain Spanish knight, having broken his 
sword ina fight, pulled up by the rootsa huge 
oak tree, or at least tore down a great branch, 
and with it did such wonderful deeds that 
he was ever after called ‘The Bruiser.’ 
I tell you this because I intend to tear up 
the next oak tree we meet, and you may 
think yourself fortunate that you will see 
the deeds I shall perform with it.’ 

‘Heaven grant you may!’ said Sancho. 
‘But, an’ it please you, sit a little more 
upright in your saddle; you are all to one 
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side. But that, mayhap, comes from your 
hurts?’ 

‘It does so,’ answered Don Quixote, 
‘and if I do not complain of the pain, it is 
because a knight-errant must never com- 
plain of his wounds, though they be killing 
him.’ 

‘I have no more to Say,’ replied Sancho. 
‘Yet Heaven knows I should be glad to 
hear your honour complain a bit, now and 
then, when something ails you. For my 
part, I always cry out when I’m hurt, and 
Iam glad the rule about not complaining 
doesn’t extend to squires.’ 

That night they spent under the trees, 
from one of which Don Quixote tore down 
a branch, to which he fixed the point of his 
spear, and in some sort that served him 
for a lance. Don Quixote neither ate nor 
slept all the night, but passed his time, as 
he had learned from his books that a knight 
should do, in thoughts of the Lady Dulcinea. 
As for Sancho Panza, he had brought with 
him a big bottle of wine, and some food in 
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his wallet, and he stuffed himself as full as 
he could hold, and slept like a top. 

As they rode along next day, they came 
to the Pass of Lapice. 

‘Here, Sancho,’ said Don Quixote, ‘is the 
spot where adventures should begin. Now 
may we hope to thrust our hands, as it were, 
up to the very elbows in adventures. But 
remember this! However sore pressed and 
in danger I may be when fighting with 
another knight, you must not offer to draw 
your sword to help me. It is against the 
laws of chivalry for a squire to attack a 
knight.’ 

‘Never fear me, master,’ said Sancho. 
‘I'll be sure to obey you; I have ever loved 
peace. But if a knight offers to set upon 
me first, there is no rule forbidding me to 
hit him back, is there ?’ 

‘None,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘only, do 
not help me.’ 

‘I will not,’ said Sancho. ‘Never trust 
me if I don’t keep that commandment as 
well as I do the Sabbath.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW DON QUIXOTE WON A HELMET. HOW 
HE FOUGHT WITH TWO ARMIES: AND 
HOW SANCHO’S ASS WAS STOLEN 


Many were the adventures that now befell 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. In the 
very first, wherein he fought with a man 
from Biscay, whom he left lying in a pool 
of blood, Don Quixote lost part of his helmet, 
and had the half of one of his ears sliced 
off by the Biscayan’s sword. The accident 
to the helmet was a great grief to him, and 
he swore an oath that until he had taken 
from some other knight as good a helmet 
as that which was now made useless to him, 
he would never again eat his food on a 
table-cloth. 
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One day as they rode along a highway 
between two villages Don Quixote halted 
and looked eagerly at something. 

‘Sancho,’ said he, ‘dost thou not see 
yonder knight that comes riding this way 
on a dapple-grey steed, with a helmet of 
gold on his head ?’ 

‘Not a thing can I see,’ answered Sancho, 
‘but a fellow on just such another ass as 
mine, with something that glitters on top 
of his head.’ 

‘Can you not see,’ asked Don Quixote, 
‘that it is a helmet? Do you stand back, 
and let me deal with him. Soon now shall 
I possess myself of the helmet that I need.’ 

Now, in those faraway days, when doctors 
were few, if anybody needed to be bled for 
a fever or any other illness (for it was then 
thought that ‘letting blood’ was the cure 
for most illnesses), it was the custom for 
the barber to bleed the sick person. For 
the purpose of catching the blood that ran 
from a vein when it had been cut, a brass 
dish was carried, a dish with part of it cut 
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away from one side, so that it might the 
more easily be held close to the patient's 
arm or body. A small dish like this you 
may sometimes still see hanging as a sign 
to the end of a pole outside barbers’ shops. 
Barbers in those days of old were called 
barber-surgeons, for the reason that they 
bled people, as well as shaved them or cut 
their hair. 

And the truth of the matter was this, that 
the man whom Don Quixote now believed 
to be a knight, wearing a golden helmet, 
was a barber riding on his ass to bleed a 
sick man. And because it was raining, he 
had put his brass dish on his head, in order 
to keep his new hat from being spoiled. 

Don Quixote did not wait to speak to the 
man, but, couching his lance, galloped at 
him as hard as ‘ Rozinante’ could go, shout- 
ing as he rode, ‘ Defend thyself, base wretch !’ 

The barber no sooner saw this terrible 
figure charging down on him, than, to save 
himself from being run through, he flung 
himself onto the ground, and then jumping 
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to his feet, ran for his life, leaving his ass 
and the brass basin behind him. Then Don 
Quixote ordered Sancho to pick up the 
helmet. 

‘QO’ my word,’ said Sancho, as he gave it 
to his master, ‘it is a fine basin.’ 

Don Quixote at once put it on his head, 
saying, ‘It is a famous helmet, but the head 
for which it was made must have been of 
great size. The worst of it is that at least 
one-half of it is gone. What is the fool 
grinning at now?’ he cried, as Sancho 
laughed. 

‘Why, master,’ answered Sancho, ‘it is a 
barber’s basin.’ 

‘It has indeed some likeness to a basin, 
said Don Quixote, ‘but I tell you it is an 
enchanted helmet of pure gold, and for the 
sake of a little wretched money some one 
has melted down the half of it. When we 
come to a town where there is an armourer, 
I will have it altered to fit my head. Mean- 
time I shall wear it as it is.’ 

As they rode along one day talking of 
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many things, Don Quixote beheld a cloud 
of dust rising right before them. 

‘See’st thou that cloud of dust, Sancho?’ 
he asked. ‘It is raised by a great army 
marching this way.’ 

“Why, master,’ said Sancho, ‘there must 
be two armies there, for yonder is just 
such another cloud of dust.’ 

The Knight looked, and was overjoyed, 
believing that two armies were about to 
meet and fight in the plain. 

“What are we to do, master?’ asked 
Sancho. 

‘Do!’ said Don Quixote, ‘why, what can 
we do but help the weaker side? Look 
yonder, Sancho, that knight whom thou 
see’st in the gilded armour, with a lion 
crouching at the feet of a lady painted on 
his shield, that is the valiant Laurcalco. 
That other, the giant on his right, Branda- 
barbaran.’ And he ran over a long list of 
names of knights whom he believed that he 
saw. 

Sancho listened, as dumb as a fish; but 
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at last he gasped, ‘Why, master, you might 
as well tell me that it snows. Never a 
knight, nor a giant, nor a man can I 
see.’ 

‘How!’ answered Don Quixote, ‘canst 
thou not hear their horses neigh, and their 
drums beating ?’ 

‘Drums!’ said Sancho. ‘Not I! I hear 
only the bleating of sheep.’ 

‘Since you are afraid,’ said the Knight, 
‘stand aside, and I will go by myself to 
fight.’ 

With that, he galloped down on to the 
plain, shouting, leaving Sancho bawling te 
him, ‘Hold, sir! Stop! For Heaven’s sake 
come back. As sure as I’m a Sinner, they 
are only harmless sheep. Come back, I 
say !’ 

But Don Quixote, paying not the least 
heed, galloped on furiously and charged into 
the middle of the sheep, spearing them right 
and left, trampling the living and the dead 
under ‘Rozinante’s’ feet. The shepherds, 
finding that he took no notice of their 
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shouts, now hurled stones at him from their 
slings, and one big stone presently hit the 
Knight fair in his ribs and doubled him up 
in the saddle. 

Gasping for breath, with all speed Don 
Quixote get from his wallet a bottle filled 
with a mixture he had made, a mixture 
which he firmly believed to be a certain cure 
for all wounds. Of this he took a long gulp, 
but just at that moment another big stone 
hit him such a rap on the mouth that the 
bottle was smashed into a thousand pieces, 
and half of his teeth were knocked out. 

Down dropped the Knight on the ground, 
and the shepherds, thinking that he was 
killed, ran away, taking with them seven 
dead sheep which he had slain. 

Sancho Panza found his master in a very 
bad way, with nearly all the teeth gone from 
one side of his mouth, and with a terrible 
pain under his ribs. 

‘Ah! master,’ he said, ‘I told you they 
were sheep. Why would not you listen 
to me?’ 
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‘Sheep! Sancho. No, no! There is 
nothing so easy for a wizard like Freston as 
to change things from one shape to the 
other. I will wager if you now mount your 
ass and ride over the hill after them, you 
will find no sheep there, but the knights 
and squires come back to their own shape, 
and the armies marching as when we first 
saw them.’ 

Now, after this and many other adventures 
(about which, perhaps, you may some day 
read for yourself), Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza rode away into the mountains, for 
the Knight was sorely in need of a quiet 
place in which to rest. 

So weary were he and his squire, that one 
night, when they had ridden into a wood, 
and it chanced that the horse and the ass 
stood still, both Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza fell sound asleep without even getting 
out of their saddles. There sat the Knight, 
leaning on his lance; and Sancho, doubled 
over the pommel, snored as loud as if he 
had been in a four-post feather bed. 
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It happened that a wandering thief saw 
them as he passed. 

‘Now,’ thought he, ‘I want something to 
ride upon, for I’m tired of walking in these 
abominable mountains. Here’s a chance of 
a good ass. But how am I to get it, without 
waking its master P’ 

Very quietly he cut four long sticks. One 
after the other he placed these under each 
side of Sancho’s saddle; then loosening the 
girths, he gradually raised the sticks till the 
saddle was clear of the animal’s back. 

Gently, in the moonlight, he led the tired 
ass away, and Sancho, undisturbed, snored 
on. 

When it was broad daylight, the squire 
awoke, and without opening his _ eyes, 
stretched himself. Down fell the sticks; 
down with a terrible bump fell Sancho. 

“Body o’ me!’ he yelled, ‘where is my 
ass?’ And with many tears he searched 
high and low, but no ass was then to be 
found, nor for many months afterwards. 
And how at last Sancho got back the ass 





The thief Jed 
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you must read for yourself in the History of 
Don Quixote. For yourself, too, you must 
read of Don Quixote’s adventures in the 
mountains; how he there did penance; and 
of many other things, till at last the Curate 
and the Barber of La Mancha took him 
home in a cart which the Knight believed 
to be an enchanted chariot. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW DON QUIXOTE SAW DULCINEA: HOW 

HE DEFEATED THE KNIGHT OF THE 

MIRRORS: AND CONCERNING OTHER 
MATTERS 


Now a third time did Don Quixote set off 
on his search for adventures, and as he and 
Sancho Panza rode again away from their 
village, it seemed to Don Quixote that 
certainly it was his duty as a knight-errant 
to visit the Mistress of his Heart, the 
beautiful Dulcinea. 

It was midnight when they reached 
Toboso, and the whole town was still, 
everybody in bed and asleep. 

‘Lead me to her palace, Sancho,’ said 
Don Quixote. 

‘Palacer’ cried Sancho. ‘What palace 
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do you mean? Body o’ me! When last I 
saw her, she lived in a little cottage in a 
blind alley. And even if it were a palace, 
we can’t go and thunder at the door at this 
time o’ night.’ 

“When we find it, I will tell thee what 
todo. But, here! What is this?’ said the 
Knight, riding up to a huge building, and 
knocking at the door. ‘This indeed, with- 
out doubt, must be her palace.’ 

But it was only the great Church of 
Toboso. Hunt as he would, he found no 
Dulcinea’s palace, and as morning began to 
break, Sancho persuaded him to come and 
rest in a grove of trees two miles outside 
the town. From there Sancho was again 
sent to look for Dulcinea, bearing many 
messages from his sorrowful master. 

‘Cheer up, sir,’ said Sancho. ‘I’ll be back 
in a trice. Don’t be cast down. Faint 
heart never won fair lady.’ 

And Sancho rode away, leaving the Knight 
sitting on his horse, very full of melancholy. 
But he had not ridden far, when, turning 
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round and finding that his master was no 
longer in sight, the squire dismounted, and 
lying down under a shady tree, began to 
think the matter over. 

‘Friend Sancho, said he to himself, 
‘what’s this you are doing?’ 

‘Why, hunting for a Princess, who, my 
master says, is the Sun of Beauty and all 
sorts of other fine things, and who lives in a 
King’s palace, or great castle, somewhere or 
other.’ 

‘And how are you going to find her ?’ 

“Why, it’s like looking for a needle in a 
bundle of hay, to look for Dulcinea all over 
Toboso. My master’s mad, there’s no doubt 
of that; and perhaps I’m not very much 
better, for they say birds of a feather flock 
together. Butif he’s so mad as to mistake 
windmills for giants, and flocks of sheep for 
armies, why, it shouldn't be so very hard to 
make him believe that the first country lass 
I meet is the Lady Dulcinea. If he won't 
believe, Ill swear it, and stand to it, so that 
he'll think some of those wicked wizards 
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of his have played another trick on him, and 
have changed her into some other shape just 
to spite him.’ 

Having thus settled his plans, Sancho lay 
there till the evening, so that his master 
might think that all the day had been spent 
in going to and from Toboso, and in looking 
for Dulcinea. 

As luck would have it, just as he mounted 
his ass to ride back to Don Quixote, he spied 
coming that way three country lasses 
mounted on asses. Sosoon as Sancho saw 
the girls, he made haste to get to his master. 

‘What news, Sancho?’ asked the Knight. 
‘Has your fortune been good ?’ 

‘Ay, marry has it, sir,’ answered Sancho, 
‘you have no more to do but to clap spurs to 
“ Rozinante” and get into the open fields, and 
you’li meet my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso 
with two of her damsels coming to see you.’ 

‘Blessed Heaven!’ cried the Knight. 
“What do you say, my dear Sancho? Is it 
possible ?’ 

‘Possible!’ said Sancho. ‘Why should I 
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play a trick on you? Come, sir, and you will 
see her presently, all dressed up and decked 
with jewels. Her damsels and she are all 
covered with diamonds, and rubies, and cloth 
of gold. And what is more, they are riding 
three flea-bitten gambling hags, the like of 
which won't be seen again.’ 

‘Ambling nags, thou meanest, Sancho,’ 
said Don Quixote. 

“Well, well, master, gambling hags or 
ambling nags, it’s all one and the same 
thing. Anyway, I’m sure I never set eyes on 
more beautiful ladies than those that sit upon 
them.’ 

‘Let us be moving then, Sancho. And as 
a reward for your good news, I promise you 
the very best things I get in our next 
adventure. And if that is not enough, then 
I will give you the three colts that I have at 
home in La Mancha.’ 

“Thank you for the colts,’ said Sancho. 
‘As for the other things, I’m not sure that 
they will be worth so very much.’ 

They were now out of the wood, and 
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could see the three country lasses at a little 
distance. 

Don Quixote looked long towards Toboso, 
but seeing no one anywhere but these girls, 
he was much troubled in his mind, and asked 
Sancho if he were sure that the Princess had 
left the city. 

‘Left the city!’ cried Sancho. ‘Why 
where are your eyes, sir? In the name of 
wonder, do you not see her and her maidens 
coming towards us now, as bright as the sun 
at midday?’ 

‘I see nothing, Sancho, but three country 
wenches riding on asses.’ 

‘Now Heaven help me,’ cried Sancho, ‘is it 
possible that you can mistake three what do 
you call ’ems,—ambling nags as white as 
snow, for three asses! Pull my beard out by 
the roots if it is not so.’ 

‘Believe me, Sancho, they are asses.’ 

‘Come, sir,’ answered Sancho, ‘do but clear 
your eyes, and go and speak to the Mistress 
of your Heart, for she is near you now.’ 

So saying, Sancho hurried up to one of 
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the girls, and, jumping off his ass, fell on his 
knees before her, gabbling a lot of nonsense. 

Don Quixote followed, and also knelt 
down, gazing with doubting and sorrowful 
eyes on the creature that Sancho had told 
him was the beautiful Dulcinea. He was 
lost in wonder, for she was a flat-nosed, 
blubber-cheeked, bouncing country girl, and 
Don Quixote could not utter a word. 

‘Come! get out of the way,’ screamed the 
girl, ‘and let us go about our business. 
We're in a hurry.’ 

‘Rise, Sancho,’ said Don Quixote when he 
heard the girl's voice. ‘I am now convinced 
that misfortune has not yet finished with 
me. O most beautiful lady! a spiteful en- 
chanter puts mists before my eyes, and 
hides from me your loveliness.’ 

‘My grandmother take him!’ cried the 
girl. ‘Listen to his gibberish! Get out of 
the way, and let us alone.” And kicking her 
ass in the ribs, she galloped away with her 
friends. Don Quixote followed them long 
with his eyes. 
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‘O the spite of those wicked enchanters !’ 
he sighed, ‘to turn my beautiful Dulcinea 
into so vile a shape as that: to take from her 
the sweet and delicate scent of fragrant 
flowers, and give to her what she has. For, 
to tell the truth, Sancho, she gave me sucha 
whiff of raw onions that it was like to upset 
me altogether.’ 

‘O the vile and evil-minded enchanters !’ 
cried Sancho. ‘Oh that 1 might see the lot 
of you threaded on one string, and hung 
up in the smoke like so many herrings.’ 
And Sancho turned away to hide his 
laughter. 

Don Quixote rode on, very sad, and letting 
‘Rozinante’ go where he pleased. 

As they went along the road, a cart drawn 
by mules crossed in front of them, In this 
cart were all kinds of strange figures. The 
driver was dressed as a devil: next to him 
sat one with a skull and cross-bones, who 
was meant to be like Death; then Cupid, 
with his bow and arrows; near him, an 
Emperor with a golden crown on his head, 
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next to a knight in white armour, but 
instead of a helmet, wearing a hat with a 
plume of feathers. There were also many 
other persons in strange dresses. 

All this surprised Don Quixote greatly, 
and frightened Sancho Panza out of his 
wits. But presently the Knight began to 
think that here was some new adventure 
that called for courage. 

‘You coachman, or devil, or whatever you 
are,’ he cried, riding up to the cart, ‘tell me at 
once from where you come and where you 
are going, and who those people are in your 
coach.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the driver very civilly, ‘we 
are strolling players, and we are on our way 
to a town on the other side of that mountain, 
to act in a play called the “Parliament of 
Death.”’ 

‘Drive on, good people,’ said Don Quixote. 
‘I wish you well. If Ican help you in any- 
thing, I will do so with all my heart, for I 
ever loved play-acting.’ 

During this friendly talk, it unluckily 
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happened that one of the players, dressed 
like a Fool, came dancing up with his bells 
and three bladders on the end of a stick, and 
began to flourish the bladders in the air and 
to bounce them on the ground close to ‘ Rozi- 
nante’s’ nose. This so frightened the horse 
that Don Quixote could not manage him, 
and, taking the bit between his teeth, he 
raced away over the plain with great speed. 

Sancho, fearing that Don Quixote might be 
thrown, jumped down from his ass’s back 
and ran to help his master. But before he 
could get near, down fell ‘Rozinante’ on the 
ground, pitching Don Quixote head over 
heels. Just at this moment, to Sancho’s 
great trouble, he saw the Fool jump on to 
the ass and begin to belabour it over the head 
and sides with his bladders. Off galloped 
the ass, flying over the field in terror, whilst 
Sancho stood still, in perfect agony of mind, 
uncertain whether to run to the rescue of his 
ass or of his master. 

At last he went to Don Quixote, and helped 
him to remount. 
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‘O sir,’ he cried, ‘the devil has run away 
with my ass.’ 

“What devil ?’ asked Don Quixote. 

‘The devil with the bladders,’ said Sancho. 

‘No matter,’ said his master, ‘I’ll soon 
force the traitor to give him back. Follow 
me, Sancho: we can soon overtake the 
coach, and you shall at any rate have the 
mules in place of your ass.’ 

‘You need not be in a hurry, master,’ 
answered Sancho, ‘for I see that the Fool 
has now left my ass and has run away.’ 

Indeed, the ass too had fallen down, and 
the Fool was now going on foot towards the 
town. 

‘That shall not prevent me from avenging 
myself for the affront they have put upon 
us,’ cried Don Quixote. And in spite of 
Sancho’s entreaties he rode up to the 
cart, 

‘Stop a bit, my fine sparks,’ said he, ‘I am 
going to teach you to be civil to strangers.’ 

No sooner did the people in the cart hear 
these words than they all jumped out and 
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picked up large stones, ready to let fly at 
Sancho and his master. 

Don Quixote stopped to consider how best 
he might attack the men, when Sancho ran 
up to him: ‘For goodness’ sake, sir, what 
are you thinking of? Are you mad, sir? 
Leave them alone. Remember they are 
only play-actors, and there is not one knight 
among them.’ 

‘Now you have hit upon the only point 
that can prevent me from attacking them, 
Sancho; for, indeed, I am bound not to draw 
my sword against any one who is not a 
knight. It is your business, Sancho, to fight 
this time, if you think they have done you 
any harm. So fall on! I will sit here and 
help you with advice.’ 

‘No thank you, sir,’ said Sancho. ‘Atrue 
Christian should forgive his enemies. I am 
all for peace and quiet. Besides, perhaps there 
is not much harm done to the ass after all.’ 

‘Nay, then, if that is how you feel, good 
Sancho, prudent Sancho, cautious Sancho, 
let us leave them and go in search of other 
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adventures,’ said Don Quixote, turning and 
riding away. 

That night they spent under the shelter of 
some trees, Sancho sleeping at the root of a 
cork-tree. Don Quixote lay under an oak, 
but in no great time he was disturbed by the 
sound of voices. 

Looking round, he saw two men on horse- 
back, and from the clash of armour as one 
dismounted, he judged that here was one 
like himself, a knight-errant. Going quietly 
to Sancho, he woke the squire. 

‘Sancho,’ said he, whispering in his ear, 
‘here is an adventure.’ 

“Heaven send it be a good one,’ answered 
Sancho. ‘Where is it ?’ 

“Where ?’ said Don Quixote. ‘Why, turn 
your head, man, and look. There is a 
knight-errant resting on the ground.’ 

“What of that?’ said Sancho. ‘How do 
you make that an adventure?’ 

‘At least,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘it is in 
fair way to be one. Hark! he is tuning his 
guitar, and is going to sing.’ 
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They sat listening, whilst the strange 
knight sang dolefully of his lady-love, and 
mourned over her cruelty of heart. 

‘Ts it not enough,’ moaned he, ‘ that I have 
made you to be acknowledged the greatest 
beauty in the world by all the knights of 
Navarre, and of Leon, and of Castilia, and 
by all the knights of La Mancha?’ 

‘Not so,’ said Don Quixote to Sancho, ‘ for 
I am of La Mancha. And I have never 
acknowledged, and never could acknow- 
ledge, anything of the sort. It is plain this 
knight is out of his senses. But let us still 
listen, we may discover something more. 

‘I warrant you will,’ said Sancho, ‘for he 
seems like to grumble for a month on end.’ 

The knight, however, heard their voices, 
and called out, ‘Who is there?’ Don 
Quixote went over to him, and the two sat 
long together, in very friendly talk. Sancho 
and the strange knight’s squire also talked 
much, sitting under a tree at some little 
distance from their masters. At length, 
said the other squire to Sancho, ‘I think 
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that our tongues stick to the roof of our 
mouths with talking; but to cure that, I 
have something hanging to my saddle which 
is not bad.’ 

And he went and brought a big leather 
bottle of wine, and a huge pie. Sancho did 
not wait to be asked, but fell on the pie at 
once. 

‘Did you bring this out with you?’ asked 
he in wonder. ‘You are a squire every inch 
of you. Now here I sit who have nothing 
in my knapsack but a crust of cheese so 
hard that you might break a giant’s head 
with it, and a few nuts. My master thinks 
that all knight-errants should live on no- 
thing but dried fruit and salads. I don’t like 
it.’ 

“Well, well,’ said the strange squire, hand- 
ing the leather bottle to Sancho, ‘ our masters 
may eat as they please, but let us enjoy 
ourselves when we can. I’m for none of 
your thistles and roots.’ 

Sancho put the leather bottle to his lips, 
tilted it up, and with head back and eyes 
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fixed on the stars, drank till he could drink 
no longer. ‘A—ah!’ he sighed, ‘that’s 
good.’ 

And so good did both of them find their 
supper that soon they fell asleep. 

Meantime the strange knight and Don 
Quixote went on with their talk, at first in 
very friendly fashion. But soon the stranger 
began to boast of the many knights he had 
defeated, and at last he said that his greatest 
victory yet had been over a famous knight 
called Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

Don Quixote listened in wonder and in 
anger. ‘Sir Knight,’ said he, ‘I do not dis- 
pute that you may have fought and beaten 
all the knights in Spain, but give me leave 
to doubt that you have beaten Don Quixote. 
Perhaps it was somebody like him.’ 

‘No, no,’ answered the stranger, ‘it was 
Don Quixote himself, without any doubt. 
He is a knight whose squire is named Sancho 
Panza. But if you do not believe me, let 
me tell you that I wear a sword, and I will 
force you to believe.’ 
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‘Not so fast, Sir Knight,’ cried Don 
Quixote. ‘I know this same Don Quixote 
very well; indeed he is the greatest friend 
I have in the world. And so I think that 
perhaps some of those wicked enchanters 
made some other knicht look like him. But 
if you still have any doubt, let me tell you 
that I am Don Quixote himself, and that I 
stand here ready to prove my words in any 
way that you please, either on foot or on 
horseback.’ 

As he said this, he jumped to his feet, 
ready to draw his sword. But the other 
knight lay still. 

‘Sir,’ he said quietly, ‘I am not afraid of 
any Don Quixote, whether transformed by 
an enchanter, or in his own shape. But it is 
no use fighting in the dark. We may wait 
till morning.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Don Quixote. And with 
that they roused their squires and ordered 
them to get the horses ready, for as soon as 
the sun rose the fight must begin. 

Sancho was at his wits’ end when he heard 
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this news, but he went at once with the 
other squire to get the horses. 

“Well, friend,’ said the strange squire, ‘I 
find our masters are going to fight; so you 
and I must have a bit of a set-to as well. 
That’s the way with us who come from 
Andalusia, not to let the seconds stand idle 
while their friends are fighting.’ 

‘That may be the custom in your country,’ 
said Sancho, ‘but only ruffians would do 
such a thing. There’s no such law that 
ever I heard of, and if there was I would not 
obey it. Besides, how could I fight? I 
haven't got any sword.’ 

‘No matter,’ said the other, ‘we'll soon 
put that right. I’ve got a couple of bags 
here. You take one and I'll take the other 
and we can fight at bag blows.’ 

‘Ay, ay, with all my heart,’ cried Sancho, 
‘that will dust our jackets, and do no harm 
to our skins.’ 

‘Not so, though,’ said the strange squire, 
‘we'll put half a dozen smooth stones in 
each bag, and they ’ll be all the better.’ 
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‘Body of my father!’ cried Sancho, ‘what 
soft lambswool he stuffs in his bags! But 
I’m not in the humour for fighting, not even 
if they were stuffed with silk. No, no! 
Let our masters fight if they like. I’m for 
none of it.’ 

‘For all that,’ said the other, ‘we must fight 
for half an hour or so.’ 

‘Nota minute, not a minute,’ cried Sancho. 
‘T have no quarrel with you. I’m notin the 
least angry, and I never fight in cold blood.’ 

‘Oh, if that’s all,’ said the stranger, ‘I'll 
soon put that to rights. I'll just walk up 
and catch you a couple of slaps on the side 
of the head and knock you down. That'll 
make you angry enough, won't it ?’ 

‘Nay, then,’ said Sancho, ‘I know a trick 
as good as that. You shall have as good as 
you bring, and I’ll let no man’s fist dust my 
nose. I'll break your head with a stick. 
Every man for himself! Many come for 
wool that go home shorn, and there’s no say- 
ing what I may do once I’m fairly roused. 
The damage will lie at your door.’ 
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“Well, well,’ said the other squire, ‘we'll 
see in the morning when we fight.’ 

Now the day began to break, and the first 
thing that Sancho saw was the strange 
squire’s nose, which was so big that it hung 
down far below his mouth. It was fiery red, 
as red as a tomato, covered with warts, and it 
was all twisted to one side. Sancho got such 
a shock that he trembled all over, and he made 
up his mind that sooner than fight such a man 
he would take from him any number of cuffs. 

As for Don Quixote, he looked hard at his 
enemy, but the stranger’s helmet was closed, 
and nothing of his face could be seen. Over 
his armour he wore a coat of cloth of gold, 
which was sprinkled here and there with 
small mirrors in shape like half-moons. He 
had a plume in his helmet of yellow and green 
and white feathers; his spear was very long 
and thick, with a great steel point; and the 
knight himself, if not very tall, seemed to be 
very strong. 

But Don Quixote was very far from being 
afraid, like Sancho. 
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‘Sir Knight,’ said he, ‘be pleased to raise 
your helmet, that before we fight I may see 
your face.’ 

‘Whether you win or lose,’ said the Knight 
of the Mirrors, ‘you will have time enough to 
see my face after the fight.’ 

‘Tell me at least if I am the same Don 
Quixote whom you say you defeated.’ 

‘I can only say that you are as like as one 
egg is to the other,’ answered the Knight of 
the Mirrors. 

“Well, then, let us to horse,’ cried Don 
Quixote, ‘and I will make you know that I 
am not the same.’ 

At once they mounted, and wheeled to 
take ground to gallop at each other. At this 
moment, for the first time Don Quixote’s eyes 
fell on the strange squire’s nose, and his 
wonder was as great as that of Sancho. 
Seeing his master ride off from him, Sancho 
dared not trust himself alone with Squire 
Nose, and he ran after Don Quixote, catching 
hold of his stirrup leather. 

‘Good your worship,’ cried he, ‘before you 
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run upon your enemy, help me to get up that 
cork-tree, so that I may better see your battle.’ 

‘I rather think,’ said Don Quixote, ‘that 
you want to be perched up there out of 
danger.’ 

‘Well, master,’ cried Sancho, ‘to tell the 
truth, that fellow’s nose frightens me.’ 

‘It is indeed a sight to frighten any one but 
myself,’ said the Knight; ‘therefore I will 
help you up the tree.’ 

Now, while Sancho, with Don Quixote’s 
help, was struggling up the tree, the Knight 
of the Mirrors had gone as far back as he 
thought needful, and he wheeled round, 
fancying that Don Quixote had done the 
same, and began to charge at full speed,— 
which was not very great, for his horse was 
not even so good as ‘Rozinante.’ But 
finding that Don Quixote was busy helping 
Sancho, the Knight of the Mirrors stopped 
in the middle of his run. 

Don Quixote, thinking that his enemy 
was flying down on him, now set spurs to 
‘Rozinante’ so sharply that the horse 
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galloped with quite unusual speed. Before 
the Knight of the Mirrors, spurring madly, 
could get his horse again even into a trot, 
Don Quixote crashed into him, hurling the 
knight on to the ground, where he lay, with- 
out moving. 

Sancho no sooner saw this than he slid 
down the tree, and ran to his master, who 
was unlacing the fallen knight’s helmet to 
see if he were alive or dead, and to give him 
air. What was Don Quixote’s surprise on 
seeing his enemy’s face to find him no other 
than his own friend Samson Carrasco of La 
Mancha. 

‘Look, Sancho!’ cried he, ‘mark what 
those vile enchanters can do.’ 

Sancho drew near, and began to cross 
himself, in great fear. 

‘Master,’ said he, ‘take my advice and just 
run your sword down this fellow’s throat 
that is so like Samson Carrasco. Then, 
maybe, you will rid yourself of one of those 
enchanters that so haunt you.’ 

‘That is not a bad thought, Sancho,’ said 
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Don Quixote. ‘It may make one enemy the 
less.’ And he was just about to plunge his 
sword into the fallen man, when up ran the 
strange squire, without his big nose. 

‘Hold! Noble Don Quixote,’ he cried. 
‘That is your friend Samson Carrasco, and I 
am his squire.’ 

‘But—where’s your nose ?’ gasped Sancho 
Panza. 

‘Here, in my pocket,’ said the squire, 
pulling out a nose of varnished pasteboard. 
Sancho stared. 

‘Defend me!’ he cried, ‘why, this is my old 
friend, Thomas Cecial.’ 

“The same, friend Sancho,’ said the other. 
‘It is all a trick, to frighten your master. 
Do ask him not to kill his friend.’ 

By this time the Knight of the Mirrors had 
come to his senses. Putting his sword to 
the fallen man’s throat, Don Quixote said— 

‘Now confess that Dulcinea del Toboso is 
the most beautiful woman in the world, and 
that it was not Don Quixote de Ja Mancha 
whom you defeated.’ 
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‘I do confess,’ said the fallen knight. 

‘And I,’ said Don Quixote, ‘do believe that 
though you seem to be Samson Carrasco, 
you are some one else whom my enemies 
have transformed into his likeness.’ 

Don Quixote now helped him to rise, and 
the defeated Knight of the Mirrors and his 
squire rode away, leaving Sancho and his 
master in full belief that this was more work 
of evil wizards. 

But Samson Carrasco, when he was out of 
hearing, vowed that he would be revenged 
on Don Quixote. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW DON QUIXOTE FOUGHT WITH A 
LION: AND HOW HE DEFEATED 
THE MOORS 


Sancho and his master went on with their 
journey, filled with pride and joy over 
the victory. And if Sancho was a little 
doubtful about the enchantment of Samson 
Carrasco, remembering how, in the adventure 
with the country girls, he himself had played 
a trick on Don Quixote, he thought it wise 
to say nothing more on the subject. 

Now, as they went along, they were over- 
taken by a gentleman in a fine green coat, 
who rode a very good mare. This gentleman 
stared very hard at Don Quixote, and the 
two began to speak together about knight- 
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errantry, and were so interested in what 
they were saying, that Sancho took the 
opportunity of riding over to ask for a little 
milk from some shepherds, who were milking 
their ewes near at hand. 

Whilst he was thus away from his master, 
a wagon, on top of which fluttered little 
yellow and red flags, came along the road 
towards them. Don Quixote at once 
imagined this to be some new adventure, 
and he called to Sancho for his helmet. At 
the moment, Sancho was bargaining with 
the shepherds for some curds. Hearing 
his master call, he had not time to wait till 
the shepherds could give him a bowl in 
which to carry them, and not wishing to 
lose his bargain (for he had paid the shep- 
herds), he poured the curds into the Knight’s 
helmet, and galloped off to see what his 
master wanted. 

‘Give me my helmet,’ said Don Quixote, 
‘for if I know anything of my business, here 
is an adventure for which I must be ready.’ 

The gentleman in green, hearing what 
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Don Quixote said, looked everywhere, but 
he could see nothing except the wagon 
coming towards them, and as that had on 
it the King of Spain’s colours, he thought 
that no doubt it was one of His Majesty’s 
treasure-vans. He said as much to Don 
Quixote, but the Knight answered: ‘Sir, 
I cannot tell when, or where, or in what 
shape, my enemies will attack me. It is 
always wise to be ready. Forewarned is 
forearmed. Give me my helmet, Sancho!’ 

Snatching it out of Sancho’s unwilling 
hands, he clapped it on his head without 
looking into it. 

‘What is this, Sancho?’ he cried, as the 
whey ran down his face. ‘What is the 
matter with me? Is my brain melting, or 
am I breaking out in a cold sweat? If I 
am, it is not from fear. This must be a 
dreadful adventure that is coming. Quick, 
Sancho! give me something to wipe away 
the torrent of sweat, for I am almost 
blinded.’ 

Without a word, Sancho handed to his 
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master a cloth. Don Quixote dried himself, 
and then took off his helmet to see what 
it was that felt so cold on his head. 

‘What is this white stuff?’ said he, put- 
ting some of the curds to his nose. ‘Sancho, 
you vile traitor, you have been putting curds 
in my helmet!’ 

‘Curds!—I>?’ cried Sancho. ‘Nay, the 
devil must have put them there. Would 
I dare to make such a mess in your helmet, 
sire It must have been one of those vile 
enchanters. Where could I get curds? 
I would sooner put them in my stomach than 
in your helmet.’ 

‘Well, that’s true, I dare say,’ said Don 
Quixote. ‘There’s something in that.’ 

Then again he put on the helmet, and 
made ready for the adventure. 

‘Now come what may, I dare meet it,’ he 
cried. 

The wagon had now come near to them. 
On top was seated a man, and the driver 
rode one of the mules that drew it. Don 
Quixote rode up. 
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‘Whither go ye, my friends?’ said he. 
‘What wagon is this, and what have 
you in it? What is the meaning of the 
flags?’ 

‘The wagon is mine,’ said the driver, 
‘and I have in it a lion that is being sent 
to the King, and the flags are flying to let 
people know that it is the King’s property.’ 

‘A lion!’ cried Don Quixote. ‘Is it alarge 
one?’ 

‘The biggest I ever saw,’ said the man on 
top of the wagon. ‘I am the keeper, and 
I have had charge of many lions, but I 
never saw one so large as this. Pray get 
out of the way, sir, for we must hurry on 
to our stopping-place. It is already past his 
feeding-time; he is beginning to get hungry, 
and they are always savage when they are 
hungry.’ 

‘What!’ cried Don Quixote, ‘lion whelps 
against me! I'll let those gentlemen know 
who send lions this way, that I am not 
to be scared by any of their lions. So, 
Mr. Keeper, just jump down and open his 
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cage, and let him out. In spite of all the 
enchanters in the world that have sent him 
to try me, I'll let the animal see who Don 
Quixote de la Mancha is.’ 

Up ran Sancho to the gentleman in green. 

‘O good, dear sir,’ he cried, ‘don’t let 
my master get at the lion, or we shall all 
be torn to pieces.’ 

‘Why,’ said the gentleman, ‘is your master 
so mad that you fear he’ll set upon such 
a dangerous brute.’ 

‘Oh no, sir, he’s not mad; he’s only rash, 
very, very rash,’ cried Sancho. 

‘Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘I'll see to 
it,’ and up he went to Don Quixote, who was 
trying to get the keeper to open the cage. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘knight-errants ought not 
to engage in adventures from which there 
is no hope of coming off with safety. That 
is more like madness than courage. Besides, 
this is the King’s wagon; it will never do 
to stop that. And after all, the lion has not 
been sent against you; it is a present to the 
King.’ 
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‘Pray, sir,’ cried Don Quixote, ‘will you 
attend to your own business? This is mine, 
and I know best whether this lion has been 
sent against me or not. Now you, sir,’ he 
cried to the keeper, ‘either open that cage 
at once, or [’ll pin you to your wagon with 
my Spear.’ 

“For mercy’s sake, sir,’ cried the driver, 
‘do but let me take my mules out of harm’s 
way before the lion gets out. My cart and 
my mules are all I have in the world, and 
I shall be ruined if harm comes to them.’ 

‘Take them out quickly, then,’ said Don 
Quixote, ‘and take them where you please.’ 

On this the driver made all the haste he 
could to unharness his mules, whilst the 
keeper called aloud, ‘Take notice, everybody, 
that it is against my will that I am forced 
to let loose the lion, and that this gentleman 
here is to blame for all the damage that will 
be done. Get out of the way, everybody: 
look out for yourselves.’ 

Once more the gentleman in green tried 
to persuade Don Quixote not to be so foolish, 
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but the Knight only said, ‘I know very well 
what Iam doing. If you are afraid, and do 
not care to see the fight, just put spurs to 
your mare and take yourself where you 
think you will be safe.’ 

Sancho now hurried up, and with tears in 
his eyes begged his master not to put him- 
self in so great danger, but Don Quixote 
only said, ‘Take yourself away, Sancho, and 
leave me alone. If I am killed, go, as I have 
so often told you, to the beautiful Dulcinea, 
and tell her—you know what to tell her.’ 

The gentleman in green, finding that 
words were thrown away on Don Quixote, 
now quickly followed the driver, who had 
hastily taken his mules as far away as he 
could beyond the brow of the hill. Sancho 
hurried after them at the top speed of his 
ass, kicking him in the ribs all the while to 
make him go even faster, and loudly bewail- 
ing his master’s coming death. The keeper 
made one more attempt to turn Don Quixote 
from his folly, but again finding it useless, 
very unwillingly opened the cage door. 
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Meantime the Knight had been thinking 
whether it would be best to fight the lion 
on foot or on horseback, and he had made 
up his mind to fight on foot, for the reason 
that ‘Rozinante’ would probably be too 
much afraid to face the lion. So he got off 
his horse, drew his sword, and holding his 
shield in front of him, marched slowly up to 
the cage. The keeper, having thrown the 
door wide open, now quickly got himself 
out of harm’s way. 

The lion, seeing the cage open, and Don 
Quixote standing in front, turned round and 
stretched out his great paws. Then he 
opened his enormous mouth, and, letting 
out a tongue as long as a man’s arm, licked 
the dust off his face. Now rising to his feet, 
he thrust his head out of the door and glared 
around with eyes like burning coals. 

It was a sight to make any man afraid; 
but Don Quixote calmly waited for the 
animal to jump out and come within reach 
of his sword. 

The lion looked at him for a moment with 
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its great yellow eyes—then slowly turning, 
it strolled to the back of the cage, gave a 
long, weary yawn, and lay quietly down. 

‘Force him to come out,’ cried Don 
Quixote to the keeper, ‘beat him.’ 

‘Not I,’ said the man. ‘I dare not for my 
life. He would tear me to pieces. And let 
me advise you, sir, to be content with your 
day's work. I beseech you, go no further. 
You have shown how brave you are. No 
man can be expected to do more than 
challenge his enemy and wait ready for 
him. If he does not come, the fault and 
the disgrace are his.’ 

‘ Tis true,’ saidthe Knight. ‘Shut the door, 
my friend, and give me the best certificate 
you can of what you have seen me do; how 
you opened the door, and how I waited for 
the lion to come out, and how he turned tail 
and lay down. I am obliged to do no more.’ 

950 saying, Don Quixote put on the end of 
his spear the cloth with which he had wiped 
the curds from his face, and began to wave 
to the others to come back. 
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‘I'll be hanged,’ cried Sancho when he saw 
this signal, ‘if my master has not killed the 
lion.’ And they all hurried up to the wagon, 
where the keeper gave them a long account 
of what had happened, adding, that when he 
got to court he would tell the King of Don 
Quixote’s bravery. 

‘If His Majesty should happen to ask who 
did this thing, tell him,’ said Don Quixote, 
‘that it was the Knight of the Lions, for 
that is the name by which I shall now call 
myself.’ 

Sancho and his master now rode with the 
gentleman in green to his house, where they 
stopped some days, to the great contentment 
of Sancho. And of the wedding at which 
they were present, of the feast where Sancho 
so greatly enjoyed himself, as well as of other 
matters, you must read for yourself. 

When the Knight and his squire again 
began their travels, it chanced that they 
stopped one night at an inn. To this inn, 
whilst Don Quixote was outside, waiting for 
supper, there came a man, all dressed in 
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chamois leather, and wearing over his left eye 
and part of his face, a green patch. 

‘Have you any lodgings, landlord?’ he 
cried in a loud voice; ‘for here comes the 
fortune-telling ape, and the great puppet- 
show of Melisendra’s Deliverance.’ 

‘Why, bless me!’ cried the innkeeper, ‘ if 
here isn’t Master Peter. Now we shall have 
a merry night of it. You are welcome, with 
all my heart. Where is the ape, Peter?’ 

‘Coming presently,’ said Master Peter. ‘I 
only came on before to see if lodgings were 
to be had.’ 

‘Lodgings!’ cried the landlord. ‘Why, 
I’d turn out the Duke of Alva himself rather 
than you should want room. Bring on the 
monkey and the show, for I have guests in 
the inn to-night who will pay well to see the 
performance.’ 

‘That’s good news,’ said Peter, going off to 
hurry up his cart, 

‘Who is this Peter?’ asked Don Quixote. 

“Why, sir,’ answered the landlord, ‘he has 
been going about the country this long time 
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with his play of Melisendra and Don Gay- 
feros, one of the very best shows that ever 
was seen. Then he has the cleverest ape in 
the world. You have only to ask it a 
question and it will jump on its master’s 
shoulder and whisper the answer in his ear, 
and then Master Peter will tell you what it 
says. It’s true, he isn’t always right, but 
he so often hits the nail on the head that 
we sometimes think Satan is in him.’ 

Don Quixote no sooner saw the ape, than 
he marched up to it, and asked a ques- 
tion. 

‘Ah!’ said Master Peter, ‘the animal can’t 
tell what is going to happen; only what has 
already happened.’ 

‘I wouldn’t give a brass farthing,’ cried 
Sancho, ‘to know what is past. Who can 
tell that better than myself? Tell me what 
my wife Teresa is doing at home just now.’ 

Master Peter tapped his shoulder: the ape 
at once sprang on to it, and putting its head 
at his ear, began to chatter—as apes do— 
for a minute. Then it skipped down again, 
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and immediately Master Peter ran to Don 
Quixote and fell on his knees before him. 

‘O glorious restorer of knight-errantry!’ 
he cried, ‘who can say enough in praise of 
the great Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
righter of wrongs, the comfort of the afflicted 
and unhappy?’ 

Don Quixote was amazed at these words, 
for he was certain that he was unknown to 
any one at the inn. He did not guess that 
Master Peter was a clever rogue, who, before 
giving a performance, always made it his 
business to find out about those who were 
likely to be looking on. 

As for Sancho, he quaked with fear. 

‘And thou, honest Sancho,’ went on Master 
Peter, ‘the best squire to the best knight in 
the world, be not unhappy about your wife. 
She is well, and at this moment is dressing 
flax. By the same token, she has at her left 
hand, to cheer her, a broken-mouthed jug of 
wine.’ 

*That’s like enough,’ said Sancho. 

‘Well,’ cried Don Quixote, ‘if I had not 
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seen it with my own eyes, nothing should 
have made me believe that apes have the gift 
of second sight. I am in very truth the Don 
Quixote de la Mancha that this wonderful 
animal has told you about.’ 

But he was not quite pleased at the idea 
of the ape having such powers, and, taking 
Sancho aside he spoke to him seriously on 
the subject. 

Whilst they spoke, the showman came 
to tell them that the puppet-show was 
now ready to begin, and Don Quixote and 
Sancho went into the room where it stood, 
with candles burning all round it. Master 
Peter got inside in order to move the 
puppets, and a boy standing in front ex- 
plained what was going on. 

The story that was acted by the puppets 
was that of a certain Don Gayferos, who 
rescued his wife Melisendra from captivity 
by the Moors in the city of Saragossa. 
Melisendra was imprisoned in the castle, 
and the story goes that Don Gayferos, when 
riding past, in his search, spied her on the 
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balcony. Melisendra, with the help of a 
rope, lets herself down to her husband, 
mounts behind him, and the two gallop away 
from the city. But Melisendra’s flight has 
been noticed, and the city bells ring an 
alarm. The Moors rush out like angry 
wasps, Start in pursuit, and the capture and 
death of Don Gayferos and Melisendra seem 
certain. 

Don Quixote listened and looked with 
growing excitement and anger, but when he 
saw the Moors gallop in pursuit and about 
to close on Don Gayferos and Melisendra, he 
could keep quiet nolonger. Starting up, ‘It 
shall never be said,’ cried he, ‘that in my 
presence I suffered such a wrong to be done 
to so famous a knight as Don Gayferos. 
Stop your unjust pursuit, ye base rascals! 
Stop! or prepare to meet me in battle.’ 

Then, drawing his sword, with one spring 
he fell with fury on the Moors, hacking some 
in pieces, beheading others, and sending the 
rest flying into every corner. And had not 
Master Peter ducked and squatted down on 
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the ground behind part of the show, Don 
Quixote would certainly have chopped off his 
head also. 

‘Hold! hold, sir!’ cried Master Peter, ‘for 
mercy’s sake, hold! These are not real 
Moors. You will ruin meif you destroy my 
show.’ 

But Don Quixote paid not the slightest 
heed. He went on slashing and hacking till 
the whole show was a wreck. Everybody 
ran to get out of harm’s way, and the ape 
scampered, chattering, on to the roof of the 
house. Sancho himself quaked with fear, for 
he had never before seen his master in such 
a fury. 

All the puppet Moors being now cut to 
pieces, Don Quixote became calmer, saying 
aloud, ‘How miserable had been the fate of 
poor Don Gayferos and Melisendra his wife 
if I had not been in time to save them 
from those infidel Moors! Long live knight- 
errantry !’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ moaned Master Peter in a doleful 
voice, ‘it may live long enough. As for me, 
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I may as well die, for I am a ruined man and 
a beggar now.’ 

Sancho Panza took pity on the Showman. 

‘Come, come! Master Peter,’ said he, 
‘don’t cry. Don't be cast down. My 
master will pay you when he comes to know 
that he has done you an injury.’ 

‘Truly,’ said Peter, ‘if his honour will pay 
for my puppets, I’ll ask no more.’ 

‘How!’ cried Don Quixote. ‘I do not see 
that I have injured you, good Master Peter.’ 

‘Not injured me!’ cried Master Peter. 
‘Do but look at those figures lying there, 
all hacked to bits.’ 

‘Well,’ said Don Quixote, ‘now I know 
for certain a truth I have suspected before, 
that those accursed enchanters do nothing 
but put before my eyes things as they are, 
and then presently after change them as 
they please. Really and truly, gentlemen, 
I vow and protest that all that was acted 
here seemed to me to be real. I could not 
contain my fury, and I acted as I thought 
was my duty. But if Master Peter will 
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tell me the value of the figures, I will pay 
for them all.’ 

“Heaven bless your worship!’ whined 
Master Peter. But had Don Quixote 
known that this same Master Peter was 
the very man who stole Sancho Panza’s 
donkey, perhaps he might have paid him 
in another way. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA 
VISITED THE DUKE AND DUCHESS: AND 
HOW SANCHO BECAME A GOVERNOR 


A few days after this, as they rode along, 
Sancho was feeling very sad and sore, for 
some men whom they met had given him 
a cruel beating because he had brayed so 
like an ass that they thought he meant to 
insult them. 

‘A plague on my addle pate,’ said Sancho 
aloud; ‘I have been a fool all along, and 
am never like to be any wiser. Would it 
not be better for me to jog off home to my 
wife and children, and look after them with 
what little wit heaven has given me, and to 
give up galloping after your tail high and 
low, eating badly and drinking worse? And 
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ground, and if that won't serve, take as 
much more as you like: there’s plenty of 
room.’ 

‘Talk away, Sancho,’ said Don Quixote. 
‘Say what you please. But if you have such 
a longing to be at home, Heaven forbid that 
I should be against it! You have money 
of mine in your hands. Reckon up what 
I owe you since we last started, and pay 
yourself.’ 

‘Well, master, when I served a farmer, 
I had ten shillings a month and my victuals. 
I don’t know what you'll give me, but I’m 
sure there is more trouble in being your 
squire than in being a farm servant. For 
on a farm, whatever you have to do in the 
day, you are always sure of a good supper 
at night, and of a good bed. But I don't 
know when I’ve had a good meal ora good 
night’s rest since | came into your service. 
My lodging has been on the hard ground, 
and I have lived on rinds of cheese and 
mouldy crusts of bread, and I’ve had 
nothing to drink but water.’ 
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‘Well, Sancho, how much do you expect?’ 

‘Why, truly, if your honour will give me 
eleven shillings a month, I shall think it 
very fair, for wages. But then, instead of 
the island that you know you promised me, 
I don’t think you can in conscience give me 
less than three shillings more.’ 

‘Very well. Reckon what it comes to 
since we started, and pay yourself, Sancho.’ 

‘But, master, as to the promise of an 
island, we ought to reckon from the time 
the promise was made.’ 

‘And how long is that?’ 

‘Body o’ me! if I remember rightly, it 
is about twenty years ago, two or three 
days more or less.’ 

Don Quixote burst out laughing. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘we have hardly been out 
two months since the beginning. I believe 
you have a mind to make all my money 
that you hold goas wages. If that is your 
meaning, well and good. Even take it, and 
much good may it do you. For rather than 
be troubled any longer with such a knave, 
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I’d willingly go without a farthing myself. 
Turn rein, then, and get thee home, for 
no longer shalt thou remain in my service. 
You are leaving me when I had fully re- 
solved to make you governor of the best 
island in the world. Well may one say that 
honey is not for the mouth of an ass. An 
ass you are, an ass you will live, and an 
ass you will die; but I dare say you will 
never have sense enough to know that you 
are an ass.’ 

Sancho listened with tears in his eyes. 

‘Good sir,’ he cried in a broken voice, 
‘I confess I want nothing but a tail to bea 
perfect ass. If your worship will be pleased 
but to put one on me, I shall think it well 
set on, and I will be your faithful ass all my 
days. But forgive me, sir! Think of my 
youth, and consider that I have but a dull 
headpiece of my own. If my tongue runs 
at random sometimes, it is because I am 
more fool than knave.’ 

“Well, well,’ said Don Quixote, ‘I pardon 
you for this once. Take heart! I will 
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not forget my promise. The time will 
come!’ 

Sancho promised to do his best, and there- 
after they rode into a grove of trees, where 
they slept that night, Don Quixote at the 
foot of an elm, Sancho under a beech. 

It happened some time after this, that, 
as they were near the edge of a wood, Don 
Quixote saw at some distance several people 
on horseback. As they drew nearer, he 
noticed that one of them was a lady, beauti- 
fully dressed in green, and riding a very 
fine mare. 

‘Sancho,’ said he, ‘run and tell that 
beauteous lady that I, the Knight of the 
Lions, humbly salute her, and that if she 
gives me leave, I shall be proud to have 
the honour of waiting on her. Be careful 
how you deliver my message, Sancho, and 
do not mix any of your own proverbs with 
my compliments.’ 

Sancho galloped off on his ass, and de- 
livered his master’s message, not forgetting 
to say also who he himself was. 
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The lady, it seemed, was a Duchess, and 
her husband, the Duke, was at no great 
distance. They had both heard of Don 
Quixote, and of his many adventures, and 
they were anxious to meet so famous a 
knight. 

Sancho returned, overjoyed at the kind- 
ness of the lady’s reply, and he repeated to 
his master all that she had said. Don 
Quixote drew himself up in the saddle, then 
fixing his toes firmly in his stirrups, and 
livening ‘Rozinante’ with a touch of the 
spur, he rode over to salute the Duchess, 
and to kiss her hand. 

And now, as Don Quixote drew near, 
Sancho, seeing him about to dismount, 
made great haste to be ready to hold his 
stirrup. By the worst luck in the world, 
however, as he hurriedly got off his ass, 
his foot caught in one of the ropes of the 
pack saddle. Down he fell, hanging by the 
heel and struggling, with only his head and 
shoulders touching the ground. 

Meantime, Don Quixote, thinking that 
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his squire had, as usual, taken hold of his 
stirrup, began also to dismount, and brought 
the full weight of his body on to the near 
side stirrup. But again by great ill luck, 
it chanced that Sancho had not girthed 
‘Rozinante’ very tightly that morning. 
Round slipped the saddle under his belly, 
and Don Quixote was hurled to the ground, 
where he lay, covered with shame and 
bursting with anger against Sancho, who 
still hung by his foot to the ass’s saddle. 
The Duke, hiding his laughter, ordered 
some of his people to give help, and soon 
Don Quixote was again on his feet and 
paying many compliments to the Duchess. 
The Duke invited the Knight and his 
squire to stay with him at his castle, and 
the Duchess desired that Sancho might 
often speak with her, for she was mightily 
amused by his chatter. This pleased Sancho 
more than anything, for now, he judged, 
he would certainly have plenty of the best 
to eat and drink. | 
That same day after dinner, the Duke, 
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having heard of the governorship that 
Sancho had been promised, offered to give 
him that of one of his own islands. 

‘Clap me but into this same government,’ 
cried the delighted Sancho, ‘and you shall 
see wonders. He that has been a good 
squire will make a good Governor.’ 

‘Now go and take some rest, Sancho,’ 
said the Duchess, ‘and then we will see 
about clapping you into this same govern- 
ment, as you call it.’ 

Sancho thanked her and kissed her hand, 
and asked that special care might be taken 
of ‘ Dapple.’ 

“Who is “ Dapple” ?’ asked the Duchess. 

‘My ass, answered Sancho. ‘But because 
I won't call him so common a name, I call 
him ‘‘ Dapple.”’ 

‘Well, Sancho,’ said the Duchess, ‘I will 
give orders about ‘“‘Dapple.” As he is such 
a jewel of yours, I will place him above the 
apple of my eye.’ 

‘It’s good enough if you place him in the 
stable,’ said Sancho. 
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‘Well,’ said the Duchess, ‘you may take 
your ass with you to the government, and 
there you may pamper him as much as you 
please, and even give him no work if you 
like.’ 

‘My lady,’ answered Sancho, ‘don’t let 
your worship think this will be such a 
strange matter neither. I have seen more 
asses than one or two go to a government 
before now. It will be no new thing if mine 
goes too.’ 

This made the Duchess laugh, and when 
they were by themselves, she and the Duke 
consulted together how they might get more 
fun out of Don Quixote and Sancho. From 
this time on, so many were the tricks they 
played on the Knight and his squire, that 
there is not room in this book to tell you 
of them. Even Sancho’s Governorship was 
really only a jest planned by the Duke. All 
the servants were told how they must behave 
towards Sancho in his government, and the 
Duke asked him to make ready to start for 
his island ; the islanders, he said, were long- 
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ing for him as people long for rain in time of 
drought. Sancho bowed very low. 

‘I will do my best,’ said he, ‘to be sucha 
Governor that in spite of rogues I shall go to 
heaven. It is not out of greed either that 
I leave my little cottage and set up to be 
Somebody, but that I wish to prove that I 
know how to be a Governor.’ 

‘Ah, Sancho,’ said the Duke, ‘when once 
you have had a taste of it, you will never 
leave licking your fingers, it is so sweet a 
thing to command and be obeyed.’ 

‘Troth, sir,’ answered Sancho, ‘it is a 
dainty thing to command, though it were but 
a flock of sheep.’ 

‘Sancho,’ cried the Duke, ‘you have know- 
ledge of everything. I hope you will prove 
as good a Governor as your wisdom shows 
to be likely. To-morrow, then, be ready to 
start. This afternoon everything shall be 
made ready for you, and you shall have the 
dress proper for a Governor to wear.’ 

‘Let them dress me as they will, I shall 
be Sancho Panza still,’ quoth Sancho. 
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‘True,’ said the Duke, ‘but our clothes 
must be suitable to our rank; a lawyer 
should not dress like a soldier, nor a soldier 
like a priest. As for you, Sancho, you are to 
wear the habit both of a scholar and of a 
captain, for in the government that I give 
you, arms are as necessary as letters, and 
letters as arms.’ 

‘Nay, as for letters,’ cried Sancho, ‘I 
cannot say many, for I know not even my 
ABC. As for arms, I will not quit what 
they give me as long as I stand. And so 
God be with us.’ 

Don Quixote, having heard how soon 
Sancho was to start for his island, now came 
in and gave him much good advice as to 
his behaviour as a Governor. 

‘First, O my son,’ he said, ‘fear God, for 
the fear of Him is wisdom, and wisdom will 
never let thee go astray. Next, never forget 
what you have been; for the remembrance 
that you were once a pig-driver in your own 
country will be to your folly like the pea- 
cock’s ugly feet to his beautiful spread tail.’ 
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‘True,’ said Sancho, ‘but when I drove 
pigs I was only a very little boy. When I 
grew bigger it was geese that I drove, not 
pigs. And anyhow, all Governors cannot be 
Kings’ sons.’ 

‘Very true,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘yet 
think it no disgrace to remember your birth. 
Be virtuous, for virtue is of more value than 
high birth. And if any of your poor relations 
come to see you in your island, never reject 
nor affront them, but welcome them and give 
them of your best. Let the tears of the poor 
find more sympathy, but not more justice, 
than the testimony of the rich. If thou 
bendest the rod of justice, let it be not by 
the weight of a bribe, but by that of mercy. 
Consider the truth of a case, not who brings 
the case.’ 

Much more wise advice did Don Quixote 
give to Sancho Panza as to his behaviour as 
Governor. And he gave him also advice 
about his habits:—how he must keep his 
nails cut short, and be tidy in his dress, ‘fora 
slovenly dress shows a careless mind’; how, 
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if he thought he could afford six footmen, he 
had better keep only three; how he ought 
not to eat onions or garlic, nor eat too much 
of anything at meals. ‘Walk softly, speak 
slow, yet not too slow; drink little, and be 
careful not to chew on both sides.’ 

Sancho thanked Don Quixote for all his 
good advice. 

‘But what am I the better,’ said he, ‘if I 
cannot keep itin my head? Let me have it 
in black and white, I beseech you, sir. It is 
true I can neither read nor write, but I will 
get the Priest to hammer it into me as often 
as I need it.’ 

‘Sinner that I am!’ cried the Knight. 
‘How scandalous it looks in a Governor 
not to be able to read or write. This is a 
very great defect. I would have thee at 
least learn to write thy name.’ 

‘I can write my name well enough,’ said 
Sancho. ‘For when I was steward in our 
parish I learned to scrawl a sort of letters 
such as they mark bundles with, which they 
told me spelled my name. Besides, I can 
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pretend that I have hurt my right hand, and 
so get somebody to sign for me; there’s a 
cure for all things but death. And since I 
have the power I'll do what I please. Ay, 
ay: the rich man’s follies pass for wise 
sayings in this world. So I, being rich, do 
you see, and a Governor, and free-handed 
into the bargain (as I intend to be), I shall 
have no faults at all. It isso: smear your- 
self with honey, and you’ll never want flies. 
What a man has, so much he is worth, said 
my grandmother,’ 

‘Confound thee and thy proverbs!’ cried 
Don Quixote. ‘If thou dost not govern 
well, thine will be the fault, but the shame 
mine. However, this is my comfort: I have 
done my duty by giving thee the best advice 
I could. So Heaven help thee in thy govern- 
ment, and disappoint my fears that thou 
wilt turn the island upside down. 

‘Look you, sir,’ said Sancho, ‘if you think 
me not fit for this government, I will think 
no more of it. I can live plain Sancho still, 
upon bread and garlic, as contented as 
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Governor Sancho on chicken and partridges. 
While we are asleep we are all alike, rich 
and poor, high and low. But do but re- 
member it was your own self first put me on 
this whim of government; for, as for me, 
I know no more what belongs to govern- 
ments of islands than a vulture. Let me go 
to heaven as plain Sancho, rather than go 
as Governor to hell.’ 

‘By heaven, Sancho!’ cried Don Quixote, 
‘thy words prove thee fit to govern a thousand 
islands.’ 

That same afternoon, Sancho, in fine 
clothes, set out for his island, mounted ona 
mule, and attended by many servants. Be- 
hind him was led ‘ Dapple,’ covered with gay 
silk trappings, to Sancho’s great admiration. 

After no very long journey, the party 
reached a small town of about one thousand 
people, which belonged to the Duke, and 
Sancho was told that its name was the 
Island of Barataria, and that it was here 
that he was to live as Governor. 

As soon as he came to the gates (for the 
town was walled), the chief officers came out 
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to welcome him, bells rang, the people 
cheered, the keys of the town were handed 
to him, and he was taken to the church to 
be sworn in. Sancho in his new dress looked 
so fat, and so short, and so funny, that even 
those people who did not know that this was 
all one of the Duke’s jokes, were inclined to 
laugh. 

From the church Sancho was taken to the 
Court of Justice, and set in the great chair. 

Almost as he took his seat, two men 
entered the Court, one dressed like a country- 
man, the other like a tailor, with a pair of 
shears in his hand. 

‘My Lord Governor,’ cried the tailor, ‘this 
man came to my shop yesterday, bringing a 
piece of cloth, and he asked if it was enough to 
make a cap, whereupon I measured the stuff 
and answered, yes. Then he asked if there 
was enough for two caps, and again I said 
yes: and at last I told him, when he in- 
quired, that there was enough for five caps. 
Now the man has come for his caps, which I 
have given him, and he refuses topayme. He 
wants his cloth back again, or the price of it. 
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‘Is this true, friend ?’ asked Sancho. 

‘It is,’ said the man. ‘But let him show 
you the caps.’ 

The tailor held them up on his four fingers 
and his thumb, ‘There, your honour,’ he said, 
‘you see the caps, and I have not the least 
snip of his cloth left.’ 

Sancho considered for a while, and then he 
said, ‘This case may be decided on the spot 
by common justice. The judgment of the 
Court is that the tailor shall lose his making, 
and the farmer his cloth, and that the caps 
be given to the prisoners in the gaol, and 
there be an end of the matter.’ 

Scarcely had the Governor’s order been 
carried out, than two old men came before 
him, one with a cane in his hand, which he 
used as a staff. 

‘My lord,’ said the other man, ‘some time 
ago, to do this man a kindness, I lent him 
ten gold crowns, which he was to repay me 
when I asked him. I did not demand them 
for a long time, lest it might not be con- 
venient for him to repay. But as he has 
never offered to pay me back, I have now 
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many times asked for them. He refuses to 
pay, and says that I never lent them, or that 
if I did, he has already paid me. I have no 
witnesses, but I beseech you to put him on 
his oath, and if he can swear that he has 
repaid me, I will forgive him.’ 

‘What have you to Say to this, old man 
with the staff?’ asked Sancho. 

‘Sir,’ said the man, ‘I own that he lent 
me the money. And if you will hold down 
your Rod of Office, I will swear upon it that 
I honestly repaid him.’ 

Sancho held down his rod, and the old 
man handed his staff to the other old man 
to hold, whilst he swore. Then he put his 
hands on the cross of Sancho’s rod, and 
swore that it was true that the other man 
had lent him the money, but that he himself 
had really returned the same sum into the 
man’s own hands, and that because he sup- 
posed the man had forgotten it, he never 
ceased to ask for the money. 

The Governor asked the other old man 
what he had to say to this, and he made 
answer that he supposed it must be true, 
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for he did not believe that the man would 
swear falsely. Perhaps he himself had for- 
gotten how and when he had been repaid, and 
he would not again ask for the money. Then 
the owner of the staff took his stick again, 
and the two left the court. 

Sancho sat silent for a time, studying, with 
his head bent, and his finger on his nose 
and eyebrow. Then said he, suddenly, 
‘ Bring those two men back.’ 

When they were again in court, ‘Good 
man,’ Said he to the man with the cane, ‘let 
me see that staff a moment. I have a use 
for it.’ 

“With all my heart,’ answered the man. 
‘Here it is, sir.’ 

Sancho took it and handed it to the old 
man who had demanded the money. 

‘There,’ he said. ‘Go your ways, for now 
you are paid.’ 

‘How so, my lord? Is this cane worth 
ten gold crowns?’ 

‘Certainly it is,’ said Sancho, ‘or I am the 
greatest dunce in the world.’ 

And with that he ordered the cane to 
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be broken and opened before everybody, 
when out fell the ten gold crowns. So it 
was true, as the man swore, that he had 
handed the money back; and if it had not 
been for Sancho’s wisdom, the other old 
man would have been cheated out of his 
money. 

After this, every one fancied that the 
Governor was as wise as Solomon. But 
the truth was that Sancho had once before 
heard of such a trick being played. 

But Sancho was not very happy in his 
island, because he found it impossible to 
get a good meal. No sooner had he tasted 
a dish, than, by order of his doctor it was 
whisked away and another set down, with 
the same result. Even roast partridge the 
doctor said was bad for a Governor. Sancho 
at last got so angry that he said in great 
heat, ‘Hark you, Mister Doctor, take your- 
self away this minute, or I swear by the sun 
I'll get me a cudgel, and, beginning with 
you, I won't leave a doctor in the whole 
island. Get out of my sight, or I’ll break 
my chair over your head. Let me eat, or let 
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them take back their government, for a 
place where a man can’t get his victuals isn’t 
worth two horse beans.’ 

The doctor was terrified at seeing the 
Governor so angry, and he was slinking out 
of the room, when there arrived a message 
from the Duke to Sancho, which told him 
that the Duke had heard that some enemies 
meant to attack the island, and that four 
men had already got into the town, mean- 
ing to murder the Governor. The Duke 
therefore advised Sancho to be very careful, 
and on no account to eat anything that 
might be set before him, lest he should be 
poisoned. This was of course another of 
the Duke’s jokes. 

Sancho was very much alarmed: and— 
said he, turning to the steward— 

‘T will tell you what is firstto be done. Clap 
me that same doctor inadungeon. If any- 
body has a mind to kill me, it must be he. And 
if I may not eat anything that is set before 
me, bring me some bread and four or five 
pounds of raisins; there can be no poison 
in them. I can’t live without eating.’ 
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Seven days had now passed since Sancho 
became Governor of Barataria. He had 
gone to bed, weary with the hearing of cases, 
and with giving judgments, and very hungry. 
He was dropping off to sleep in spite of his 
hunger, when all of a sudden a great out- 
cry and the noise of people running about 
made him start up in bed. Bells rang, 
trumpets sounded, drums beat, loud cries 
were heard everywhere, and Sancho was 
full of fear. He jumped out of bed, put on 
his slippers, and hurried to the door of his 
room. About twenty men with torches and 
drawn swords came running, shouting, 
‘Arm! arm! my Lord Governor! The 
enemy have got into the island, and we shall 
all be killed unless you come and lead us.’ 

‘Arm?’ cried Sancho. ‘What would you 
have me arm for? What do I know of 
arms? Send for Don Quixote, my master; 
he will put things to rights. As I ama 
sinner, I know nothing of fighting.’ 

‘Arm yourself, my lord,’ they still cried. 
‘We bring you here arms. Be our leader.’ 

H 
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‘Why, then arm me, and good luck be 
with me,’ said Sancho. 

With that they brought two huge shields 
and put them over his shirt, the one in front 
and the other behind. Then they fastened 
the shields together, tied as hard as cords 
could bind them, till Sancho was cased up 
so tight that he could not even move his 
legs. Putting a lance into his hand, they 
asked him to march, and to lead them on. 

‘March!’ cried Sancho. ‘How can I 
march when I am trussed up like this? I 
cannot so much as bend my knees. Nay, 
you must carry me.’ 

‘Fie! my Lord Governor,’ said one, ‘it is 
more fear than the shields that keeps you 
from moving. Move on, for the danger 
presses.’ 

At this poor Sancho tried to step out, but 
he only fell on the floor with such a crash that 
he thought he was broken to pieces: and 
there he lay like a tortoise in its shell. 

Then the lights went out, and there was 
great trampling and shouting, and sword 
strokes fell furiously on the shields. From 
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the bottom of his heart Sancho prayed to 
Heaven for deliverance from this peril. Some 
now tripped over him, and some fell, whilst 
one, jumping on top of him, kept shouting 
as if encouraging soldiers to fight. Sancho 
was terribly bruised. 

‘Oh that it would please Heaven that this 
island were taken,’ he groaned, ‘or that I 
were fairly dead, or out of this great trouble!’ 

And then, when he least expected it, he 
heard shouts of ‘Victory! Victory! Rise, 
my Lord Governor.’ 

‘Help me up,’ cried poor Sancho, in a weak 
voice. 

When he was again on his legs, ‘If I have 
any friend,’ said he, ‘I beg that he will give 
me a draught of wine, for I am very dry.’ 

His shields were taken off, and he sat down; 
but what with the fright, and the belabour- 
ing he had got, he fell back on his bed in so 
dead a faint that those who had played this 
practical joke on him were frightened. When 
he came to himself, Sancho asked what 
o'clock it was, and they answered that it was 
nearly daylight. 
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He said no word, but began to put on his 
clothes, and when he was dressed, very 
slowly and feebly he crept to the stable, and 
going to ‘Dapple’s’ stall, flung his arms 
round the ass’s neck and kissed him. 

‘Come, “Dapple,” my faithful friend. When 
thou and I were together, troubles were few. 
Let us go.’ And he fitted on the pack-saddle 
himself, no one offering to help. Then, with 
great pain and difficulty having mounted, 
‘Make way, gentlemen,’ said he. ‘Let me 
go back to my old life. I was not born to be 
a Governor. I had rather lie under the shade 
of an oak in summer, and wrap myself in a 
couple of skins in winter, at my liberty, than 
sleep between sheets and wear fine clothes 
as a Governor. Tell my Lord Duke that 
without a penny I came to this government, 
and without a penny I leave it—not like some 
other Governors of islands. I neither win nor 
lose. Clear the way, gentlemen, and let me 
pass. I do not think I have a sound rib left.’ 

And so Sancho left his government, once 
more tojoin Don Quixote, who all this time 
had remained at the Duke’s castle. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BATTLE WITH THE BULLS: THE 
FIGHT WITH THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE 
MOON : AND HOW DON QUIXOTE DIED 


Soon after the return of Sancho Panza, Don 
Quixote and he left the Duke’s castle and 
rode forth in search of other adventures, 
Sancho carrying with him two hundred 
crowns in gold, which the Duke’s steward 
gave to him. 

They had ridden no great way when they 
happened upon some young people who had 
gaily dressed themselves as shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and were having a picnic in 
the woods. These people invited Don 
Quixote and Sancho to join their feast. 

When they had eaten and drunk, the 


Knight rose, and said that there was no sin 
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worse than that of ingratitude, and that to 
show how grateful he was for the kind- 
ness that had been shown to him and to 
Sancho, he had only one means in his 
power. 

‘Therefore, said he, ‘I will maintain for 
two whole days, in the middle of this high 
road leading to Saragossa, that these ladies 
here, disguised as shepherdesses, are the 
most beautiful damsels in the world, except 
only the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, the 
Mistress of my Heart.’ 

So, mounting ‘ Rozinante,’ he rode into 
the middle of the highway and there took 
his stand, ready to challenge all comers. He 
had sat there no long time when there 
appeared on the road coming towards him 
a number of riders, some with spears in their 
hands, all riding very fast and close together. 
In front of them thundered a drove of wild 
bulls, bellowing and tossing their horns. At 
once all the shepherds and the shepherdesses 
ran behind trees, but Don Quixote sat bravely 
where he was. 
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When the horsemen came near, ‘Get out 
of the way!’ bawled one of them. ‘Stand 
clear, or these bulls will have you in pieces 
in no time.’ 

‘Halt, scoundrels!’ roared the Knight. 
‘What are bulls to Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, if they were the fiercest that ever 
lived? Stop, hangdogs!’ 

But the herdsmen had no time to answer, 
nor Don Quixote to get out of the way had 
he wanted to do so, for before any one knew 
what was happening, the bulls had run right 
over him and ‘ Rozinante,’ leaving them and 
Sancho and ‘Dapple,’ stunned and bruised, 
rolling in the dust. 

As soon as Don Quixote came to his 
senses he got up in great haste, stumbling 
here and falling there, and began to run after 
the herd. 

‘Stop, you scoundrels!’ he bawled. ‘Stop! 
It is a single knight that defies you.’ 

But no one took the least notice of him, 
and he sat sadly down on the road, waiting 
till Sancho brought ‘Rozinante’ to him. 
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Then master and man went on their way, 
Don Quixote sore ashamed of his defeat, 
hurt as much in mind as in body. 

That evening they dismounted at the 
door of an inn, and put up ‘Rozinante’ and 
‘Dapple’ in the stable. Sancho asked the 
landlord what he could give them for supper. 

‘Why,’ said the man, ‘you may have any- 
thing you choose to call for, The inn can 
provide fowls of the air, birds of the earth, 
and fish of the sea.’ 

‘There’s no need for all that,’ said Sancho. 
‘If you roast a couple of chickens it will be 
enough, for my master eats but little, and, for 
myself, I have no great appetite.’ 

‘Chickens?’ said the host. ‘I am sorry I 
have no chickens just now. The hawks have 
killed them all.’ 

“Well, then, roast us a pullet, if it be 
tender.’ 

‘A pullet? Well, now, that is unlucky. 
I sent away fifty to the market only yester- 
day. But, putting pullets aside, ask for any- 
thing you like.’ 
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“Why, then,’ said Sancho, pondering, ‘let 
us have some veal, or a bit of kid.’ 

‘Sorry, sir, we are just out of veal and kid 
also. Next week we shall have enough and 
to spare.’ 

‘That helps us nicely,’ said Sancho. ‘But 
at any rate, let us have some eggs and bacon.’ 

‘Eggs!’ cried the landlord. ‘Now didn’t 
I tell him I had no hens or pullets, and how 
then can I have eggs? No, no! Ask for 
anything you please in the way of dainties, 
but don’t ask for hens.’ 

‘Body o’ me!’ said Sancho, ‘let us have 
something. Tell me what you have, and 
have done.’ 

“Well, what I really and truly have is a 
pair of cow-heels that look like calves’- 
feet, or a pair of calves-feet that look like 
cow-heels. You can have that and some 
bacon.’ 

‘They are mine,’ cried Sancho. ‘I don't 
care whether they are feet or heels.’ 

And as Don Quixote had supper with some 
other guests who carried with them their own 
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cook and their own larder, Sancho and the 
landiord supped well on the cow-heel. 

Some days after this, the Knight and his 
squire reached Barcelona. Neither of them 
had ever before been near the sea, and the 
galleys that they saw in the distance being 
rowed about in the bay sorely puzzled 
Sancho, who thought that the oars were their 
legs, and that they must be some strange 
kind of beast. 

Now, one morning, when Don Quixote 
rode out, fully armed as usual, to take the air 
on the seashore, he saw a knight riding 
towards him, armed like himself, and having 
a bright moon painted on his shield. As 
soon as this knight came within hearing he 
halted, and in a loud voice called out— 

‘Illustrious Don Quixote de la Mancha, I 
am the Knight of the White Moon, of whose 
doings you may have heard. I am come to 
fight with you and to make you own that the 
Lady of my Heart, whoever she may be, is 
more beautiful by far than the Lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso. Which truth, if you will confess, 
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I will not slay you. And if we fight, and I 
should conquer you, then I ask no more than 
that you shall go to your own home, and for 
the space of one year give up carrying arms or 
searching for adventures. But if you should 
conquer me, then my head shall be at your 
disposal, my horse and arms shall be your 
spoils, and the fame of my deeds shall be 
yours. Consider what I say, and let your 
answer be quick.’ 

Don Quixote was amazed at hearing these 
words. 

‘Knight of the White Moon,’ said he very 
solemnly, ‘the fame of whose doings has not 
yet come to my ears, I dare swear that thou 
hast never seen the beautiful Dulcinea, for 
hadst thou ever viewed her, thou wouldst 
have been careful not to make this challenge. 
The sight of her would have made thee know 
that there never has been, nor can be, beauty 
to match hers. And therefore, without giv- 
ing thee the lie, I only tell thee thou art 
mistaken. I accept your challenge, on your 
conditions, and at once, except that I am 
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content with the fame of my own deeds, 
and want not yours. Choose then which- 
ever side of the field you please, and let us 
set to.’ 

The two knights then turned their horses 
to take ground for their charge, but at this 
moment up rode, with some friends, the 
Governor of the city of Barcelona, who knew 
Don Quixote, and who fancied that perhaps 
this was some new trick being played on 
him. The Governor, seeing both knights 
ready to turn for their charge, asked the 
Knight of the White Moon what was the 
cause of the combat, and having heard his 
answer, could not believe that the affair was 
not ajoke, and so stood aside. 

Instantly the two knights charged at top 
speed. But the horse of the Knight of the 
White Moon was by far the bigger and 
heavier and faster, and he came with such 
a shock into poor old ‘ Rozinante’ that Don 
Quixote and his horse were hurled to the 
ground with terrible force, and lay stunned 
and helpless. In a moment the Knight of the 
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White Moon was off his horse and holding 
his spear at Don Quixote’s throat. 

‘Yield, Sir Knight!’ he cried, ‘or you area 
dead man.’ 

Don Quixote, sorely hurt, but with stead- 
fast look, gasped in a faint voice— 

‘I do not yield. Dulcinea del Toboso is 
the most beautiful woman in the whole 
world. Press on with your spear, Sir Knight, 
and kill me.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Knight of the White Moon. 
‘That will I not do. I am content if the 
great Don Quixote return to his home for a 
year, as we agreed before we fought.’ 

And Don Quixote answered very faintly 
that as nothing was asked of him to the hurt 
of Dulcinea, he would carry out all the rest 
faithfully and truly. The Knight of the 
White Moon then galloped away toward the 
city, where one of the Governor’s friends 
followed him, in order to find out who he 
was. The victorious knight was Samson 
Carrasco, the same Knight of the Mirrors, 
who, some months before, had fought with 
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and had been beaten by Don Quixote. And 
he explained to the Governor's friend that all 
he wanted in fighting was, not toharm Don 
Quixote, but to make him promise to go 
home, and stop there for a year, by which 
time he hoped that his madness about 
knight-errantry might be cured. 

They raised Don Quixote and took off his 
helmet. His face was very pale, and he was 
covered with a cold sweat. ‘Rozinante’ was 
in as bad plight as his master, and lay where 
he had fallen. Sancho, in great grief, could 
speak no word, and knew not what to do; to 
him it was all as a bad dream. 

Don Quixote was carried on a stretcher 
to the town, where for a week he lay in bed 
without ever raising his head, stricken to 
the soul by the disgrace of his defeat. 

Sancho tried to comfort him. 

‘Pluck up your heart and be of good cheer, 
sir, he cried, ‘and thank Heaven you have 
broken no bones. They that give must take. 
Let us go home and give up looking for 
adventures.’ 
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‘After all, Sancho,’ said Don Quixote, ‘it is 
only fora year. After that I can begin again, 
and perhaps then I may be able to make thee 
an Earl.’ 

‘Heaven grant it,’ said Sancho. 

So when the Knight was once more able to 
move they set out for home, Don Quixote 
riding ‘Rozinante, Sancho walking, for 
‘Dapple’ carried the armour. 

But all the way Don Quixote did not 
recover from his melancholy, and when at 
last they reached his village, 

‘Help me to bed,’ he said, ‘for I think that 
Iam not very well.’ 

He was put to bed, and carefully nursed. 
But a fever had taken hold of him, and for 
many days Sancho Panza never left his 
masters bedside. On the sixth day, the 
doctor told him he was in great danger. 
Don Quixote listened very calmly, and then 
asked that he might be left by himself for a 
little—he had a mind to sleep. His niece 
and Sancho left the room weeping bitterly, 
and Don Quixote fell into a deep sleep. 
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When he awoke, with a firm voice he cried: 

‘Blessed be God! My mind is now clear, 
and the clouds have rolled away which those 
detestable books of knight-errantry cast 
overme. Nowcan I see their nonsense and 
deceit. I am at the point of death, and I 
would meet it so that I may not leave behind 
me the character of a madman. Send for 
the lawyer, that I may make my will.’ 

Excepting only a small sum of money 
which he gave to Sancho Panza, he left all 
to his niece. 

Thereafter he fell back in bed, and lay un- 
conscious and without movement till the 
third day, when death very gently took him. 

So died Don Quixote de la Mancha, a 
good man and a brave gentleman to the 
end. ad & 


